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AMERICA’S TAXABLE INCOME LARGE 


NALYYSIS of the figures made public by the Federal Internal Revenue 
Bureau showing the collections made by the United States govern- 
ment in its taxation of personal and corporate incomes shows that 

the minimum net income of persons and corporations paying the tax during 
the last fiscal year was not less than $8,703,068,389. , 

There were 366,443 corporations making returns under the income tax 
law during 1916. Of the entire number 190,911 showed an aggregate net 
income of $5,184,442,389, upon which there was assessed an income tax of 
$51,844,423.89. There were 175,532 returns made by corporations that showed 
an operating deficit or no taxable income. The taxable returns were a little 
in excess of 52 per cent of the whole number of corporation income tax 
returns. 

There were 69,045 persons in the country who paid the income tax and 
who had incomes ranging from $3,000 to $4,000. Each of these persons had 
an income subject to taxation of not less than $3,000. These taxpayers had 
a minimum net income of not less than $207,135,000. The 58.949 persons 
having net incomes of not less than $4,000 and uot over $5,000 had a net 
income of not less than $235,796,000, the $4,000 minimum being taken as a 
basis for computation. 

By carrying this rule of computation throughout the nineteen classifica- 
tions into which the government has divided the personal income taxpayers 
of the country, it is shown that the total of 336,652 income taxpayers during 
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the fiscal year 1916 had a minimum net income subject to income taxation 
aggregating not less than $3,518,626,000. 

The total amount of income tax receipts during the fiscal year 1916 is 
given by the Internal Revenue Commissioner as $67,943,594.63. If the rate 
of income taxation had been uniformly 1 per cent, this aggregate collection 
would represent a levy on personal incomes aggregating $6,794,359,463. But 
much of the personal income taxation was based on a rate of more than the 
normal rate of 1 per cent. Consequently, while computation shows that the 
minimum income on which income taxes were paid was not less than 
$3,518,626,000, it is certain that the maximum net income of persons who 
paid the tax was somewhat less than $6,794,359,463. 

The total minimum income, both personal and corporation, aggregate of 
$8,703,068,389, is obtained thus: Exact income of corporation paying cor- 
poration tax, $5,184,442,389. The minimum income of persons paying income 


tax, $3,518,626,000. The total minimum income of persons and corporations, 
$8,703,068,389. 


TO RENEW BANK OF FRANCE CHARTER 


CCORDING to the Paris correspondent of the London Economist, the 
- Bank of France’s statutory privilege expires automatically in 1920, 
but a bill will shortly be brought before Parliament providing for 
its extension, a provision that is necessary on general grounds, and more 
particularly because the bank at the present moment is undertaking obliga- 
tions that extend over a period longer than its present charter. The way in 
which it has handled the sudden crisis of the war has given satisfaction both 
to bankers and business men, and the Comité de la Société des Industriels 
et des Commeregants de France, the president of which is M. Julius Hayem 
and the vice-president M. Yves Guyot, have formally recommended the exten- 
sion of the privilege for a further forty, or at least thirty, years. In the 
preamble to their resolution they point out that before and during the war 
the Banque de France has established 443 new branches, has greatly simpli- 
fied all formalities, and since the war has been of very great service to the 
State. Thus, for the second half of 1914 the bank advanced to the State 
1,115,000,000 f., in the year 1915 it advanced 7,160,000,000 f., and in the 
first six months of 1916 4,050,000,000 f. The premable also draws attention 
to the way in which the bank has co-operated with the State in the issue of 
loans, steadied the exchanges, and generally encouraged private enterprise. 
The formal resolution of the committee was to the effect that the bank’s 
privilege should be extended by Parliament as soon as possible; that to enable 
it to co-operate in the economic recovery of the country and its financial, 
commercial, and industrial development, the period of extension should be 
forty, or at least thirty, years; that no modification or change in character 
should be imposed rigorously, but that the authorities should come to an 
agreement with it for the introduction of the reforms desired, and to deter- 
mine the date of their realization. 








THE FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS SITUATION 


By FRANK M. HUSTON 


Financial Editor of The Chicago Herald 
Written for The Rand-McNally Bankers’ Monthly 


HE problem of managing our supply of gold, which is steadily 
being increased through importations at a time when we do not 
require the accumulations, has not been made easier by the atti- 
tude of the Federal Reserve Board toward the short-time British 

treasury notes. While the Board was justified in urging the exercise of cau- 
tion by the banks, lest they take too large a volume of this class of securities, 
there are a number of bankers who feel that the Board went too far and, 
while avoiding open criticism for business reasons, some take the position that 
the Board by its widespread open statement has worked an injury to the 
country that will be apparent later on. 

Time alone will determine this phase of the matter. The Federal Reserve 
Board at least has delayed the establishment of an international discount 
market on this side of the Atlantic. Those who have studied English bank- 
ing methods realize the value of such a market. The bill market in London 
and those at other European centers have been elements of strength in the 
past. In this country, where we are seeking means of protecting our gold 
supply, when the drain on it shall become such as to menace our own financial 
position, it was thought that an international discount market would prove 
of great value. 


Benefit to Be Derived from Foreign Notes 


There is nothing that would check inflation and produce a healthier money 
market better than investment of our surplus funds in short-time foreign 
obligations, providing they are in fact reasonably liquid. The British and 
French thirty, sixty and ninety-day treasury note, properly covered by _ 
doubtless could be made liquid. 

Of course, they could not be, in the very nature of things, self- liquidating 
as is commercial paper. A government treasury bill is an unsecured note 
or ‘‘T. O. U.’’ paper that becomes due and payable at the end of thirty, 
sixty or ninety days. It is proposed that there be maintained at Ottawa, 
Canada, in the instance of the British and French treasury bills a sufficient 
amount of gold to meet the maturities as the paper is offered for payment. 
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These treasury notes to be offered at the banks for discount like the merchan- 
dise obligations of the merchant, manufacturer or the cattle note of the west- 
ern stock raiser and naturally would be carried among the bank’s liquid 
assets. It is pointed out that up to this point the British treasury notes and 
mereantile paper show a similarity. 


Why Commercial Paper Is Liquid 


But when a commercial bank is in need of money, it ean take its merean- 
tile or commercial paper to the Federal Reserve Bank and convert it into 
currency, as that is what the Federal Reserve Bank is for, namely, to take 
the liquid assets off the hand of member banks and give currency in exchange. 
Such notes, therefore, are self-liquidating and they arise from commercial 
transactions and hence bear the name of commercial paper. When the mer- 
chandise, cattle or grain is delivered, the transaction is closed the notes are 
paid off with the proceeds. 


Why Treasury Bills Are Not Liquid 


Treasury bills of foreign governments are not self-liquidating. They can 
be paid off only with the proceeds of additional loans or gold accumulated 
for that purpose. Consequently it would not be proper to accept them at 
the Federal Reserve Banks for rediscount any more than stock market paper 
based upon securities as collateral. But as a secondary reserve investment, 
banks, if afforded the proper market facilities, could utilize these notes dis- 
counted by them just as they use the loans of brokers made for stock market 
purposes. Most people believe these treasury bills perfectly good. The 
trouble is they are not self-liquidating. It is necessary. therefore, that there 
be created an international discount market, where banks having discounted 
these treasury bills could offer them for rediscount should it become neces- 
sary to strengthen their reserves by lquidating some of the loans carried 
as secondary reserves. 


Good as Secondary Reserves 


This is what appears to be in the minds of bankers who favored the 
sritish and French treasury bills of thirty to ninety days’ duration. The 

creation of an international discount or bill market in New York would make 
these short international bills more readily convertible into cash. Of course, 
the creation of an effective market of this kind cannot be brought about in 
a day, as there must be stimulated a steady demand as well as offerings of 
these bills for rediscount. 

The inability of the Federal Reserve Banks to accept these foreign gov- 
ernment short treasury bills is a wise restriction to prevent the banks loading 
up too heavily with these foreign obligations, but why should that affect their 
standing as a proper investment for surplus in excess of domestic uses? 


But the Federal Reserve Board by its warning seems to have put the 
British and French short treasury bill plan out of the running, as, naturally, 
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these governments do not desire to be antagonistic to the supervising board 
of our national banking system. So, for the present at least, this plan has 
heen dropped. 

These are some practical things to be considered in connection with our 
banking and business situation. At the moment the country appears to have 
absorbed pretty well the new credit made available by the influx of gold 
since the beginning of the war. The recent flurry in the New York market, 
the hardening of rates throughout the country, and the low reserves in New 
York, all indicate that an expansion has taken place ample to absorb this new 
credit. Should the war end today, what would happen? 


Suggests This Is a Practical Question 


This is a practical question that must and can be reckoned with. War 
orders would immediately cease. Certain deliveries doubtless would be made, 
but the insistence of early deliveries would end. Many of the European 
banks have been carrying large balances in New York. This probably would 
vanish almost over-night, and it is more than likely that in the resumption 
of normal international commerce conditions, our trade credit balance would 
turn into a debit balance for a time at least. Gold in that event would go out. 

With our credit absorbed to the full extent of our new gold and reserves. 
in the banks low, recourse would be had to our Federal Reserve system. But 
what could we do to protect our gold supply in event the drain becomes 
insistent ? 


Where Artificial Restraint Fails 


Artificial means are only temporary makeshifts to check natural tenden- 
cies and are often ineffective. If we had a large volume of foreign maturities, 
the demand for payment would check the flow of gold. If we do not need 
the gold, it should go where it is most needed. But if we do need it, then it 
should be conserved. 

In event we could not check the gold outflow, loans in this country would 
have to be contracted and business which next to the security markets is 
usually the most liquid would be forced to slow down. 


Should Look Farther Ahead 


But there is no immediate prospect of an end of the European conflict, 
you say.. Granted. Then what? More gold coming in; more expansion of 
credits, and more inflation of prices, ete. Are we to continue to add to the 
inverted pyramid of credits based upon gold to the limit of our ability in 
accordance with our banking practices or are we going to be more conserva- 
tive and keep some of our gold as an additional reserve and, instead of 
entirely using up our new credit. absorb a smaller part of it, leaving some- 
thing to take up the slack when the European war ceases? 

If we keep our credit absorbed to the limit, something is going to happen 
when the restoration of peace brings about a reversal in our international 
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trade. As one of our big bankers said recently: ‘‘I regard this excess gold 
as highly explosive.’’ He was right. If properly handled, it will do no 
harm, in fact, will be beneficial, but if used unwisely it will cause trouble. 


Calls for Serious Consideration 


It is true bankers and business men are giving serious thought to the 
future. We can all guess as to when the war will end and one guess is about 
as far from the truth as another, so far as we are able to determine. They 
are all based upon hope. But there are certain things that are inevitable 
and they ean be dealt with. Lavish and unwise expansion of the credit 
structure of a country, if persisted in long enough, no matter what the 
resources, inevitably reach a point where a contraction is necessary. The 
greater the strain on the credit foundation, the more drastic and severe the 
contraction and the greater the disaster. 

It is true there is no such a condition in sight just now, but we are build- 
ing the structure of credit now, and this is the time to give consideration to 
the elements of weakness that may cause or at least contribute to the collapse. 


Turns to the Commercial Phase 


Now let us turn to the commercial phase of the situation, that bearing on 
the ability of the countries of Europe to so reverse trade and make inroads 
on the gold which they have shipped to us in such large quantities in pay- 
ment for war supplies. I was greatly impressed with some things contained 
in the article cabled over to his paper from London by James Keeley, editor 
of the Chicago Herald. That was one of the most enlightening bits of news- 
paper effort that has come from the other side of the Atlantic for many 
months, because it really gave to America some real information gathered by 
an American and written from an American viewpoint. 

There has been much talk about an embargo on American foodstuffs and 
on the exportation of munitions. Most of this probably is of the effervescent 
character that is not regarded seriously in this country, but abroad is apt to 
be given more weight than it deserves. Fortunately the English people are 
not inclined to take this seriously, according to Mr. Keeley, who said that he 
had discussed the subject with a cabinet minister, and while he was not at 
liberty to quote him, Mr. Keeley said ‘‘a fair inference is that such action 


on the part of America, no matter how just or necessary it might be from the 
American point of view, would not be forgotten when the war is over and 


the question of trade relationships came up for discussion.’’ 

‘“We expect an enemy to try to starve us out,’’ Mr. Keeley quoted another 
prominent man as saying, ‘‘but for a friend to do so would hurt. A nation 
will forgive and forget many things, but starvation is hard to efface from the 
memory.’’ 

But the phase of the situation that we in America are interested in is what 
Europe’s attitude will be following the war. This Mr. Keeley sums up very 
clearly in the following: 

‘*In what state the business world will be when the rivers of blood are 
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dammed no one should hazard a conerete prophecy. Here in London there 
are optimists and pessimists. One man sees a financial debacle, with all 
nations, belligerents and neutrals alike, bearing equal shares of the burden. 
Others, and here again I may quote Lloyd-George, see no possibility of dis- 
aster. ‘For we have the land, the source of everything, and with that there 
ean be no real or lasting trouble for any nation.’ 

‘‘As matters stand, America will have no official hurdles placed in her 
way in the battle for trade when peace resumes her sway. But the business 
men of the United States may as well realize right now that they will have, 
and must make all necessary preparations for, much sharper competition 
from England. There is a new and more alert hand at the industrial lever ; 
there is a keener brain directing production. Sloth, or what has been regarded 
as sloth, in mill and factory has disappeared. The ambition of the English 
manufacturer and the English workman has been sharpened on a German 
grindstone. There is a new and keener cutting edge and English trade will 
follow the English flag. It will invade other lands with a vigor that is going 
to shock with surprise all England’s commercial competitors. 


Will Have English Government Support 


‘‘In this campaign the British business man is going to have the whole- 
hearted support of the national government, even to the violation of Great 
Britain’s rock-ribbed policy of free trade. Mr. Runciman, president of the 
Board of Trade, has said that the government fully appreciates the impor- 
tance of preserving and extending British trade in neutral markets, particu- 
larly with reference to ‘certain important branches of British industry after 
the war.’ 


‘‘Mr. McKenna, addressing a conference of business men a short time ago, 
declared : 

‘* “We have already shown that we are prepared to give the assistance of 

‘the government to the development of our foreign trade, in order to insure - 

that those rivals who are now our bitter enemies shall not have control of the 
foreign trade which they have enjoyed in the past.’ 

**At this meeting the following resolution was adopted: 

‘* “Resolved, That this association is of the opinion that, with the object 
of maintaining and increasing our trade after the conclusion of the war, it is 
desirable that provision be made. 


***A—For preferential, reciprocal trading relations between all parts 
of the British empire. 


‘**B—For reciprocal trading relations between the British empire and 
the allied countries. 

‘*“C—For the favorable treatment of neutral countries, and 

‘***D—For restricting by tariffs and otherwise our trade relations with 
all enemy countries so as to render dumping and the return of pre-war con- 
ditions impossible, and for the stimulating and developing of home manufac- 
tures and a consequent increased employment of native labor.’ : 

““These resolutions, of course, do not represent the considered, determined 
opinion of all England. No such radical departure from precedent can come 
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without a full expression by the electorate. But they do represent a decidedly 
growing tendency. 





‘‘Free trade is not going to be abandoned, but it is a safe assumption 
that a protective tariff in some form or other is going to be a part of England’s 
future fiscal policy. Whether it will take the form of graded tariffs, as sug- 
gested in the foregoing resolution, or whether duties will be put on only to 
foster new industries. or what we term in America ‘infant industries,’ the 
future will reveal. . . . The helping hand that will be held out to the 
dyemakers will not be withheld from other businesses in a similar state of 
development. 


Gary Gives Additiona] Insight 


‘*One curious fact about the growth of tariff reform, as they call it over 
here, is the fact that trades unions, that were adamant against any inter- 
ference with free trade, are split over the question now, and 25 per cent of 
the labor members of Parliament are in favor of the proposed radical 
departure. ”’ 

Mr. Keeley’s conclusion is that American trade after the war is in the 
hands of America. 

i There are probably few business men in America that keep in any closer 
touch with foreign affairs and business conditions and developments than 
KE. H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Corporation. Ilis executive 
direction of that great business necessitates this. Judge Gary stated that 
the best interests of England, which demand cordiality of relations with this 
eountry, would dictate her commercial policy after the war. He forecast 
great competition by England with all other countries for world trade, but 
thought that British statesmen were too wise, too astute, to allow the country 
to have any policy which would be based upon motives of pique. 


Foreign and Domestic Interests Mutual 


‘The obvious and sufficient reason is that England could not, as a net 
result, receive any benefit by such a course,’’ said Judge Gary. ‘‘When the 
trade relations between England and the United States alone are considered, 
it is manifestly for the interest of both to maintain, without interruption, 
fair, equitable, reciprocal, cordial and friendly relations. 

“The largest practicable pecuniary advantages to each will be derived 
thereby. A suggestion that either would base business action on motives of 
revenge or pique would be preposterous and unworthy of serious consid- 
eration. 


England Will Need Much Money 


‘*However, this does not mean that England will not always be a com- 
petitor of the United States for world trade, or that she will not strive by 
all legitimate means to secure every possible pecuniary advantage in a contest 
for success and supremacy. 


“Until after the war ends England will be in great need of money— 
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greater than ever before; and every proper effort will be made to extend and 
enlarge her commerce. The American business men must realize the possibili- 
ties of the economic future and must devote their skill and energy to the 
preparation necessary for protection and promotion of their interests. 

‘If American producers and consumers, including wage earvers, shall 
be afforded facilities on the sea, tariff rates or countervailing taxes, govern- 
mental supervision and assistance, relatively equal to those received by for- 
eigners, it is probable they will obtain a fair measure of success in the world’s 
business contest. 

‘It should be a recognized fact that business men who receive the approval 
and support of the national government in every reasonable effort to extend 
their business have a decided advantage over those of other countries with- 
holding similar consideration. 


Federal Board Utterances Misconstrued 


‘‘It seems apparent that the recent utterances of the Federal Reserve 
Board of the United States have been misconstrued. I do not think any 
member intended to suggest that the sale of American goods to foreigners 
should be interrupted or diminished. 

‘‘Of course, the question of payment, or credit, as between the seller and 
the purchaser, was not and could not be considered by the Board. 

‘*There appeared to be a possibility that the bankers might tie up their 
funds to an extent which would prevent necessary cash credits to their 
domestic customers. Such a condition would naturally’ be detrimental to 
and perhaps seriously interrupt the normal course of business. 

Reserve Board Words Cautionary 

‘*The words were cautionary, and were no doubt considered appropriate 
by the banks generally. Enormous sums have already been loaned to forcign 
nations, and many believe self-protection requires care and diseretion in 
placing additional loans. 

‘As to a food embargo, there will not be any unless and until it is 
decided after thorough investigation that the same is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the residents of the United States, particularly those of small 
means. ”’ 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES MUST APPLY 


OBERT D. KENT, of Passaic, N. J., recently at the National Con- 
ference on Marketing and Farm Credits at Chicago gave utterance 
to a thought that is worthy of much consideration when he said: 

‘*Fundamental principles should apply in farm eredits.’’ There is no doubt 
of this, and sometimes it seems that this fact has been lost sight of by those 
who are seeking to solve the problem of farm credits. 

In his address at Chicago Mr. Kent said, among other things: 
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‘‘In addition to raising crops for food, clothing and shelter, it is impor- 
tant that men be given employment to earn a livelihood. The problem is for 
society to furnish farms to capable and willing workers, who, in turn, will 
furnish products of the soil to the community. 

‘It is of prime importance that the individual who is to be assisted should 
bear the brunt of the burden. If he is relieved of his obligation to be thought- 
ful, industrious and thrifty, his manliness wil be undermined. The State, 
however, should make it as easy as possible for the borrower by arranging 
systems of co-operation among the borrowers themselves, It is of public 
benefit that the ‘landless man’ should be connected with the ‘manless 
land,’ and therefore the government is justified in furnishing assistance, but 
it should be done in such a way that ‘misfits’ should not occur and that under- 
writings should not entail any long or severe charge on society. 

“T would suggest the following plan: Let the township, county or State 
own the land and the stock on the farm and let them enter into a contract 
with those that desire to go on the farm. Earnings of the farms should, to 
a large extent, be applied to reducing the debts incurred, and the government 
in such cases should appoint supervisors over, say, ten or fifteen farms for 
the first year’s occupancy, but put no more expenses on farm than necessary 
in order that the taxpayers’ money may not be jeopardized. Until the work- 
ing of the farms returns enough money to make a substantial reduction of 
the indebtedness, the supervisors should have full power of direction. Then 
the title to the farm could be vested in the occupant, and a mortgage would 
secure the balance due. If it be found that the farmer cannot ‘make good,’ 


the contract should be terminated by a board or committee, properly con- 
stituted.’’ 


EVERY FELLER 


Every feller fur himself! 
It seems a curious plan, 

With each a-grabbin’ fur the pelf 
From every other man! 

Every feller day an’ night 
A-keepin’ out his eye 

To claim whatever is in sight 
Or get it on the sly! 


But every feller on his way 
Needs other feller’s aid,’ 

And he who never will obey 
Can’t hope to be obeyed. 

You can’t hold happiness alone 
An’ hide it on a shelf. 

There never was a feller known 
Who lived all fur himself. 


—Washington Star. 











OUR TRADE AFTER THE WAR 


By W. S. KIES 


ISTORY records no more striking contrast in the material fortunes 

of any people than that which marks the closing months of the 

present year when compared with the same period of 1914. 

The change is dramatic in its intensity. We have literally risen 

from the depths of industrial prostration and financial despair 

to a position of commercial pre-eminence and financial independence. At 

the present moment the country is optimistic. The possibility of storm clouds 

ever again darkening our horizon seems to be lost sight of. So rapid has 

been the progress of events, so busy are we at the present time, so full is 
each day, that October and November, 1914, seem almost ancient history. 

But every now and then we are jarred out of our intense concentration 
in the present by the questions which insistently intrude themselves into 
our busy life. What will be the effect of the declaration of an armistice 
on our business? What will be our business future after the war? 


Our Prosperity Born of the War 


No one disputes the fact that our exceptional prosperity has been born 
of the war, that as a result of the misery and suffering, the sorrow and sacri- 
fices of human beings on the other side of the water we are literally coining 
money, piling up great wealth and developing extravagant national habits 
and characteristics. There has been no real effort to develop for the future 
any scientific economic program national in its scope. What legislation we 
have had has been restrictive rather than permissive, and the development 
of our foreign trade along the lines of efficient co-operation is still forbidden 
by the hampering provisions of the Clayton Act, which, over the protests 
of some of our ablest business leaders, was forced through Congress in its 
present indefinite form during the early days of the present administration. 


Must Revert to Anti-Bellum Days 


To measure the effect of peace upon business in this country, it is, of 
course, necessary to consider economic and business conditions during the 
period prior to the outbreak of the war to ascertain, if possible, the natural 
trend of affairs at that time had the war not intervened. We must next 
study the economic, industrial and financial changes brought about by the 
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war as they have affected us during the past two years, and are affecting 
us at the present time. We must then consider the permanence of these 
changes, particularly as they bear upon competitive industrial conditions 
after the war. You appreciate, of course, that we must of necessity do a 
great deal of guessing, and that on many questions there will naturally be 
a great difference of opinion. There are, however, certain fundamental facts 
not in dispute, and there are certain logical deductions to be drawn from 
these facts which may be of service in reaching an answer to the questions 
of such live interest to us at the present time. 

In October, 1913, the Underwood Tariff Act was passed. The same Con- 
gress passed the Clayton Anti-Trust laws. During the period preceding the 
assembling of Congress, business halted, knowing that the incoming admin- 
istration had plans for radical business legislation. During the period in 
which these measures were before Congress business slowed up still more. 
With the actual passage of these measures, there commenced a real period 
of business depression. 


What Business Barometers Reflected 


The various barometers of business began to indicate serious troubles 
ahead. The unfilled orders of the Steel Corporation fell off month by month, 
idle cars accumulated, railroad earnings grew less with each month, bank 
clearings shrunk, business failures began to increase, the army of unemployed 
grew steadily larger, and when the war finally broke in Europe on August Ist 
business was at its, lowest point in years. During the early months of the 
war conditions grew progressively worse. The steel industry in this country 
declined until it was operating at little more than 30 per cent of its capacity. 
The first year of the new tariff showed our trade balance decreasing, a large 
decrease in exports with a correspondingly large increase in imports, and 
our gold supply depleted by an excess of imports over exports of over $165,- 
000,000. We entered upon the winter of 1914 with fear and apprehension, 
unemployment was general and our charity organizations experienced the 
worst time in years in their endeavors to take care of the many demands 
upon them. 

The change came quickly. As soon as the warring nations began to 
realize that the war was not to be a series of maneuvers but a grim struggle 
to the finish, they found it necessary to call upon the United States for assist- 
ance in the preparation for the struggle. The Allied nations particularly 
found themselves ill-equipped and badly organized for a long struggle. They 
faced the task of providing munitions in heretofore unheard of quantities, 
One battle was found to consume more ammunition than was used in an 
entire war in the past. England, France and Russia turned their factories 
and machine shops into ammunition mills, but their greatest efforts were, in 
the early days of the war, as naught to the needs of the occasion. America 
had the factories, the machine shops, the machinery and vast numbers of 
unemployed laborers. We were impressed into the service—willingly, however. 
because we were to be extremely well paid for it. The sources of food supply 
of England, France and Belgium were cut off, and our farmers were called 
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upon to fill the wants of the Allies’ commissary department. We are now 
closing the second year of war business, with the resuit that the nation is 
fairly drunk with prosperity. 


Abnormality of Present Conditions 


The abnormality of present conditions is indicated by the following 
figures: 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, our imports were $1,893,925,657, 
our exports were $2,364,579,148, and our favorable.trade balance was $470,- 
653.491. 

For the fiseal year ending June 30, 1915, our imports were $1,674,169,740, 
our exports were $2,768,589,340, and our favorable trade balance was $1,094,- 
419,600. 

For the fiseal year ending June 30, 1916, our imports were $2,197,883,510, 
our exports were $4,333,658,865, and our favorable trade balance was $2,135,- 
775,355. 


Our trade balance will be measurably increased for the year 1917. 
Swelling Our Supply of Gold 


On July 1, 1914, we had in this country 1,890 million dollars worth of gold. 
On November 1, 1916, it is estimated that we will have practically 2,700 million 
dollars worth of gold, or an increase of over 800 millions in a little over two 
years. Our gold stock has been increasing during the last three months on 
an average of about 65 million dollars per month. We have loaned during the 
last two years over a billion and a half dollars to the various nations of the 
world, have purchased back from Europe a large percentage of our securities 
formerly held there, and have become in these two years a creditor instead of 
a debtor nation. 

This means that hereafter, instead of being obliged to send money abroad 
to meet interest payments, we shall have coming to us annually from all parts 
of the world a substantial income on the capital we have loaned these nations. 
This represents a substantial gain which cannot be taken away from us. The 
destruction wrought by the war must be repaired; the devastated parts of 
Europe must be rebuilt. Huge amounts of capital have been destroyed, and 
for years to come this country will be the largest reservoir of available capital 
for the rehabilitation of industries in Europe, and for the building up of the 
resources of undeveloped countries. Our first duty to ourselves, therefore, is 
to see to it that our capital will be lent where it will be, of most service to 
humanity generally and where it will prove of substantial value to the future 
commerce of the United States. We have no right to waste it on speculative 
ventures, to tie it up in unproductive enterprises or to use it exeept where it 
will be of most benefit, as measured by the world’s most pressing needs. 

The figures of our export trade which I have just cited are impressive, but 
how long will this huge export business continue? Of the 4,300 million dollars 
of domestic exports of 1916, about 2 billion dollars was material for the battle- 
fields, supplies for the armies, or machinery and products required for pro- 
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ducing supplies for the armies. It must be remembered, too, in figuring our 
exports, that we are talking in terms of values and not of quantities. If we 
deduct from the value of our exports the value of these war materials and 
supplies, and make due allowance for inflated values, the actual quantity of 
our normal exports for the year 1916 will be found to be less than the year 
1914, whereas our imports, making the same deductions, will be found to be 
a little more. 

The increase in the exports of steel billets, for example, was from 1 million 
dollars in 1914 to 42 million dollars in 1916; steel bars from 7 million dollars 
to 37 million dollars; metal-working machinery from 14 million dollars to 61 
million dollars; explosives from 6 million dollars to 467 million dollars; brass 
tubes for use in making shells from 3 million dollars to 125 million. Our ex- 
ports to the countries now at war were in 1916 2,765 million dollars against 
1,294 million in 1914; to all other countries of the world 1,569 million dollars 
against 1,070 million in 1914. Our exports to the warring countries increased 
113 per cent., and to those of the rest of the world 47 per cent. It is plain 
that with the cessation of the war exports for war purposes will cease, but it 
is equally clear that for several years after the war large quantities of ma- 
terials to be used for rehabilitation purposes will be required. 


Foreign Demand for Machinery Certain 


Then, too, we can reasonably expect a great demand for machinery and 
the materials used in the development of natural resources in the awakening 
of Russia. This country, with an area so vast as to be almost incomprehen- 
sible, with its people freed from the degrading vodga habit, with the birth 
of a new national spirit, and with resources which have been just barely 
scratched, will become the world’s greatest future market. South America, 
with capital supplied to develop its resources, will increase its purchasing 
power, and with closer relations which have been brought about as a result 
of the war, may be expected to continue as a profitable market for our manu- 
facturers. China, with its 300 millions of people, some day may, under con- 
structive leadership, be able to organize its industrial forces and become a 
market of great possibilities. Europe prior to the war was itself our greatest 
foreign market. 


Must Care For Our Domestic Markets 


Eliminating the vast volume of war exports, to what extent shall we be 
able to hold our former European markets? How great a shrinkage of exports 
shall we face after the war demand and the demand for rehabilitation pur- 
poses shall be over, and with what success shall we be able to compete in the 
South American, Russian and Chinese markets? The answer to these ques- 
tions will determine, to a large extent, the condition of business in this coun- 
try for a period of years after the war. 

But there is one other market of greater importance in which we are 
vitally concerned, and which in its importance is greater than that of all the 
other markets of the world combined, and that is our domestic market. No 
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statistics are available as to the yearly consumption of goods in the United 
States, but we can arrive at an approximation of the, value of our domestic 
market by taking the official figures of the production of manufactures, farm 
products, mines, forests and fisheries, adding to these the merchandise im- 
ported, and subtracting therefrom the value of our exports. A conservative 
estimate on this basis would show that the value of goods sold in our domestic 
market for the year 1915 was approximately forty billion dollars, or about ten 
times the value of our exports. Upon our ability to maintain this market will, - 
therefore, largely depend the future prosperity of this country. 

The ability to maintain our position in either a,foreign or domestic mar- 
ket depends entirely upon the price at which an article is offered for sale. 
This price in turn depends upon the cost of production. There is little senti- 
ment in trade. If a foreign customer can buy English-made cloth, assuming 
the quality to be the same, a cent a yard cheaper than American-made cloth, 
he will buy the English cloth, and this same holds’ true in our domestic 
saarket. 


Analyzing the Costs of Production 


Iuntering into tne eost of production are a number of elements—cost of 
labor, cost of raw materials, and cost of capital. The cost of materials in 
a certain country may be reduced by legislative assistance in the shape of 
permitting importations duty free. The cost of labor depends upon the wages 
paid and the efficiency of the labor employed. The cost of capital is usually 
regulated by the economic law of supply and demand, and varies with the 
hazards of the business in which it is employed. 

Labor costs in the United States have been higher than those in any other 
country in the world. Our labor has been better fed, better housed, and, in 
the past, generally more efficient and more productive, but even with its 
greater efficiency and greater productivity in many lines we have been unable 
to compete with the cheaper labor of Europe. In order to protect our domestic 
market, for years we have in this country had a protective tariff. That this 
has been a wise policy is conclusively demonstrated by the tremendous 
growth of our manufacturing industries, by the development of our resuvurees 
and our vast increase in wealth. That a scientifically made protective tariff 
is necessary to the development of a great manufacturing nation is proved by 
the experience of Germany. 


Germany’s Systematic Growth 


While our manufacturing growth in the last twenty-five years has been 
great, still it suffers when compared with that of Germany prior to the war. 
The reason lies in the fact that while as a nation we have been committed to 
a protective doctrine, nevertheless our tariffs have usually been framed as 
political instead of economic measures. Our tariff has been high or low in 
spots, depending upon which section of the country had the preponderating 
influence in Congress. It has been impossible for any business man to intel- 
ligently plan the development of his business over a period of years, because 
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he could not know what tariff changes might be made to place his market in 
jeopardy. 

In Germany the entire machinery of government has been back of the 
manufacturers and merchants of that country in their efforts to extend the 
foreign commerce of Germany, and an intelligent, consistent protective 
policy has enabled her to maintain her home markets from competition with- 
out. From 1896 to 1912 this country was governed by the Republican Party, 
which has always stood for a protective tariff. During this period our exports 
of manufactured products grew steadily. Our total exports of domestic 
merchandise grew from 793 million dollars in 1895 to considerably over two 
billion dollars in 1912. 


Some Effects of Underwood Tariff 


In October, 1913, the Underwood Tariff Bill was passed. The effects of 
the measure are shown in the statistics of exports. In the month of October, 
1913, our total exports of domestic merchandise were, in round numbers, 
269 million dollars, our total exports of manufactured articles 68 million 
dollars. In November our total exports were 243 millions, of manufactured 
articles 57 millions. In January, 1914, the exports of manufacturers dropped 
to 52 millions, and our total exports to 201 millions. The months of 1914 
show a steady decline. In February the total exports were down to 171 
millions, and of manufactured articles 51 millions. In April our total ex- 
ports were 159 millions, May 157 millions, June 154 millions, and in July, a 
month prior to the outbreak of the war, they had dropped to 151 millions, 
or a falling off from November, the high month of 1912, of over 124 million 
dollars. 

The war has furnished our domestic market the protection which was 
taken from it by the Underwood Tariff. While the Underwood Law is still 
in effect, its operation has been practically suspended during the last two 
years, but we must not forget that when the war is over our protection ceases, 
and, unless the protective tariff party is returned to power, our domestie mar- 
ket will be open to the competition of Europe. 


Competition to Follow End of War 


How effective will this competition be after the war? It is, of course, im- 
possible to give a positive answer to this question, or to forecast accurately the 
possibilities ahead of us. There are certain fundamental facts, however, which 
are capable of ascertainment, and which will serve as the basis of conclusions 
which may be of real assistance in determining what we have ahead of us. 

Certain undoubted advantages have acerued to the country as a result 
of the war. We have, as has been pointed out, added over 800 million dollars 
to our gold supply. This will serve as the basis for a vast credit expansion. 
War profits, and the profits resulting from the stimulation of business in all 
lines, have enabled our manufacturing concerns to pay off current debts, to 
decrease mortgage indebtedness, and to lay up surpluses against the uncer- 
tainities of the future. Our large manufacturing corporations have pur- 
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sued, on the whole, a very conservative policy. Excessive dividends have 
not been declared, accumulated surplus has been used tp write off depreciation 
in plants and equipment, and, on the whole, our manufacturers are in a 
sounder financial condition today than could have been reached in a decade 
of normal growth and activity. 


Some Elements of Danger Pointed Out 


On the other hand, there are certain elements of danger in the situation. 
Prices in every line have been unduly stimulated, The cost of living has 
increased enormously. Inflation exists everywhere. The prices of food prod- 
ucts are higher than at any time since the Civil War. Copper, zinc, lead 
and the other metals are way up. The prices of manufactured steel prod- 
ucts, of machinery, of locomotives and railroad equipment generally are, in 
some instances, nearly double their normal values. ‘ Fortunately, the Stock 
Market prices of industrials and railroads have shown a conservative ten- 
deney, and have shown nowhere near the inflation prevalent in the general 
market for materials, agricultural products and manufactured articles of 
all kinds. 

Wages in all lines have increased, and particularly is this true in those 
very lines where we may expect the keenest competition after the war. If 
before the war our high labor cost kept us out of many markets of the world 
and enabled us to maintain our hold upon our domestic market only by reason 
of our protective tariff, what may we reasonably expect will be the situa- 
tion after the war? There were many who, at the beginning of the war, rea- 
soned that the conditions resulting from the European war would be such 
as to place our foreign competitors at a material disadvantage ; that our com- 
petition hereafter would be less keen, and that markets heretofore closed to 
us would be within our reach. 


Disorganization is Minimized Abroad 


It was argued that the disorganization of industry would be complete and 
that the loss in skilled workmen would be so large that its effect would be 
seriously felt when production would again be resumed after the war. But, 
as the war has progressed, we have witnessed in Europe startling economic 
and industrial changes which compel the conelusion that after the war this 
country will not only experience the greatest difficulty in maintaining its 
foreign markets, but, unless real statesmanship is exercised in the passage of 
protective measures, we shall be in danger of losing our domestic market 
as well. 

It is a common idea that the numbers of the killed and permanently 
incapacitated in the present war are so large as to seriously affect the pro- 
ducing power of Europe after the war. The fallacy of this view is demon- 
strated by a study of the facts. The latest available figures on losses of the 
war, including those killed and permanently incapacitated, place these losses 
at approximately 3 million persons. These figures are extremely liberal, and 
are based on reports from both camps. A study of the net gain in population 
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in each of the countries at war shows the annual average of net increase in 
population to be a little over 5 millions per annum. Of this number approxi- 
mately one-half are males, and it might, therefore, be assumed that the num- 
ber of males belonging to the countries at war, who have come into the age 
of manhood, and therefore of availability for industrial pursuits, is 214 
millions per annum, or 5 millions during the two years of the war. 


More Men Available At End of War 


The actual number of males available, therefore, for industrial pursuits 
in Europe at the close of the war will be greater than at the beginning of the 
war. Further than this, we know that in Germany a very large percentage of 
the women of the country have been trained to take the places of the men 
who are at the front. In some of the large manufacturing establishments 
as high as 75 per cent. of those employed are women. The same thing is 
true in France and England. These women have been taught to do machine 
work of all kinds—they are working on the farms, on the railroads, in the 
workshops and in the factories. 

The addition of this body of trained work people to the industrial strength 
can not be overlooked. Industrially, Germany is intact—likewise England 
and Italy. It is true that forty per cent. of industrial France and Belgium 
is in the hands of Germans, but far-sighted plans have already been effected 
for the rehabilitation of this area the moment it is evacuated. 


Greater Efficiency Is Big Factor 


Another element of importance, which has been largely overlooked in 
this country, is the great gain in efficiency and the increase in the produc- 
tion per individual in the industries of England and France, and we may 
undoubtedly assume this to be the case in Germany. The labor unions of 
England have adopted a broader policy and have waived, in most instances, 
their rules which were restrictive of production. England has actually in- 
creased her exports of cotton cloths during the war, and last month exported 
"424 million yards of cotton cloth, or nearly as much in that one month as 
our total in the full year of 1916. 

The industries of Franee, England and Germany are today practically 
operating under state control. The effect of military discipline has been and 
in the future will be in the direction of greater efficiency and greater produc- 
tion. The lessons of the war will not be forgotten when peace returns. The 
industrial organization which has been so effective in the production of am- 
munition and war supplies will be maintained after the war. 


Must Rehabilitate Their Gold Reserves 


There is one other fact to be considered. The warring countries have 
accumulated great debts—they have sent hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of gold to this country for supplies and materials, and their gold 
reserves have been depleted. Their first task after the war is ended will be to 
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rehabilitate their shattered gold reserves, to re-establish their credit, and to 
build up their wealth. This can only be done through the exportation of 
goods. It will be their national ambition to produce on the largest possible 
scale, to consume as little as possible, and to export everything that can find 
a market anywhere in the world. The goods which will be offered for export 
will be sold in the markets of the world at a price which will make them sell, 
because their sale is a national necessity. 

The industries of Europe are keyed up at the present time to a point of 
ereatest efficiency. Is it reasonable to suppose that there will be any slack- 
ening of effort, any falling off in enthuiasm, or any lessening of energy in 
the work of restoring and rebuilding that which the war has destroyed? It 
is time that we awakened from the intoxication of the prosperous present 
and gave sober thought to the future. With our rising wage cost, with our 
national tendeney toward extravagance, with our lack of industrial efficiency 
in many lines, with unusually high standards of living which we have set 
for labor in this country, what chance will we have in open competition in 
the markets of the world against the industrial forces of nations whose every 
effort and thought will be to foster, encourage and protect manufacturers in 
the task of rebuilding the nation’s wealth ? 


Eight-Hour Law Regarded as Unwise 


Then, too, we have recently been placed under a most serious handicap in 
the preparation for this struggle by the action of the President and Congress 
in forcing the passage of the so-called Eight-Hour Law. This measure has 
served to furnish politicians with a means for trying to create a campaign 
issue which shall array capital and labor against each other. Disagreements 
and misunderstandings between capital and labor are absolutely prohibitive 
of suecessful effort toward meeting foreign competition, and will ulti- 
mately result in industrial and commercial disaster. 

It is unquestionably right that for the welfare of society the hours of labor 
for the wage worker should be reduced wherever possible to eight hours. It 
is probably true, although we have no convincing data upon the subject, that 
the laborer can do better work and that his productive capacity per hour is 
greater provided his working day is eight hours. But the present is most 
inopportune for such a movement. The wage workers of Europe are not 
counting time in their efforts in behalf of their country. They are giving 
ungrudgingly of their strength, and will continue to do so in the work of 
rehabilitation and restoration. The particular viciousness of the recent labor 
legislation -lies in the demoralizing influence upon labor in general, in that 
it encourages a most short-sighted view of the problem, which, if it becomes 
general, will result in disaster not alone to labor but to the entire country. 
To provide by law that a small class of the highest paid laborers in the 
country shall receive ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ work is establishing a 
precedent that is bound to cause discontent in all lines of industry. The 
intelligent laborer must feel that there has been shown the rankest discrim- 
ination and grossest favoritism toward these men who have the easiest work- 
ing conditions and hold the best positions of any iaborers in the country. 
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The effect must be to cause him to become discontented and to strive to 
obtain the application of the same rule to himself. 

Suppose every manufacturer in the United States were obliged to follow 
this example, the result would be an addition to wage costs, which would 
so measurably increase the cost of production as to foreclose any successful 
competition with the manufacturers of other nations. The price of our manu- 
factured products would have to be raised to cover the increased labor costs, 
the competition of the world in our domestic market would be invited at once, 
and we should be undersold in every line. If there is no market for the 
product made, there is no use in making the product, and the result would 
inevitably be closing down of factories, unemployment, business disaster and 
panie. 

Intelligent Co-operation Is Needed 


Labor, I believe, is too intelligent not to be able to understand the dangers 
of such action. It must appreciate the necessity of maintaining our domestic 
market and developing foreign markets for our products if the country is 
to remain industrially prosperous. It must realize the natural laws which 
govern competition, and that to compete successfully in the markets of the 
world our production costs must compare favorably with those of our com- 
petitors. It must understand, too, that its interests are identical with those 
of capital, that capital cannot be injured and labor remain unhurt. 

Capital and labor together must appreciate the seriousness of the situa- 
tion which will confront business after the war. Co-operating intelligently 
in a spirit of fairness and justice, there is every hope that the administrative 
and managerial ability of the American manufacturer, coupled with the me- 
chanical genius and skillful intelligence of the American laborer, can bring 
about an efficiency in production which, under reasonable protective legisla- 
tion, will enable this country to maintain, in a measure at least, its present 
favorable commercial and financial position. 


JUST LENDING A HAND 


There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your heart will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
Tis just what you are and do; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
—Madeline Bridge. 
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CUSTOMER OWNERSHIP OF PUBLIC 
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BY WILLIAM H. HODGE 


Manager Publicity Department, H. M. Byllesby & Company 


NDUCING the consumers of public utility service to become finan- 
cial partners in the enterprise is a movement which has made con- 
siderable progress during the last year. Opinions of investment 

bankers and many public utility operators were discouraging at the 

outset. Predictions were made that any scheme of broad distribution of 
utility securities in home territory—outside of the financial centers—would 
be a failure. However, the success of the Pacifie Gas and Electric Company 
in finding a market for a large amount of 6 per cent preferred stock in 

California indicated that in some parts of the country, at least, the public 

could be persuaded to invest in the securities of electric and gas companies 

which were part and parcel of their own communities. Other instances 
existed also where service organizations enjoyed a considerable home or 
customer ownership, and it was determined to proceed with the plan in an 


experimental way at the cities and towns served by the Northern States 
Power Company. 


Where Ownership Has Broadened 


During the last fifteen months upwards of 1,475 people in the territory 
served have purchased or started to purchase approximately $801,000 par 
value of the preferred stock. Of this number approximately 1,100 have 
bought this stock outright, paying eash for it, and about 375 are buying on 
partial payments. In addition to this from 100 to 200 individuals have 
made investments in the common stock of the company and in its bonds 
and coupon notes. 

These results are by no means startling but they may be regarded as a 
fair beginning in an undertaking which will grow steadily and which has 
far-reaching possibilities of the utmost importance to the company and its 
fortunes. In June, 1916, stock was sold to 220 people or four times the 
number purchasing in June, 1915. 

It has been demonstrated to our satisfaction that a broad distribution of 
the securities of a utility company may be secured among the company’s 
own customers by serious, careful and persistent effort over a reasonable 
time, or say a period of from three to five years. It is not sensible to expect 
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a new movement involving the tunds and savings of the people to accomplish 
faster headway. 

The benefits of the utility company and the public which assuredly will 
follow a wide distribution of a company’s securities among its patrons war- 
rant the effort and initial expense. The objects falling within range include 
the most vital things in the relations between the utilities and the people. 
Achievement will go a long way towards solving controversial difficulties 
which have marred these relations in the past. 


Benefits to Public and Companies 


Customer ownership is nothing more or less than a mutualization of the 
utilities. It means popular, but not municipal, ownership. It will give the 
consumer of utility service a measure of proprietorship in the service organ- 
ization and render to him a share of the profits indispensable to any com- 
mercial organism which is to perform its functions to society progressively 
and efficiently. It will make the people financial partners in the service 
companies and at the same time preserve the responsibility, initiative and 
economy of private enterprise. It opens the door in a friendly way to 
every citizen who is able to produce and save a few dollars and makes him 
a co-operating friend instead of a suspicious, envious antagonist. 


Not a License for Indifferent Service 


Customer ownership wil] not mean a license for excessive profits or 
indifferent service. It will not permit a corporation to obtain undue favors 
from the legislative bodies of states and cities. It will not give a company 
political. security unless it keeps itself modern and efficient. But customer 
ownership will establish friendly connections with a large number of cit- 
izens and voters, will share with them the earnings from the business and 
will so modify destructive criticism as to approach within reasonable dis- 
tance of the equation which means peace, prosperity and recognition of 
useful service well performed. It is in line with the broadening trend of 
economics as we understand them today. It provides a simple and workable 
means to preserve the needful equilibrium between the producer and con- 
sumer; the natural and economical monopoly and the people. 

- Customer ownership will humanize the utility corporation and give the 
people a true understanding of corporate affairs. It will do the corporation 
just as much good as it does the public, and no more. 


Where the Northern States Plan Is Different 


The chief points differentiating the customer ownership plan of the 
Northern States Power Company from similar undertakings are as follows: 

1—It represents a permanent policy. 

2—The stock is that of a holding company owning the stock of utilities 
operating in five states. 

3—Primary effort is put forth to secure the broadest possible distribu- 
tion of stock among the greatest possible number of people. 
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4—The plan is carried out to reach and interest the wage earner; in other 
words, the people. 2 ; 

5—The partial-payment plan in effect is exceedingly simple, calling for 
the deposit of but $5 a share per month. 

6—The raising of capital for investment in the properties is a secondary 
consideration, the leading object being to secure customers as financial 
partners in the enterprise. 

7—The preferred stock has full voting rights and the owners are there- 
fore entitled to a voice in the affairs of the company. 


Efforts at Other Byllesby Properties 


Results at the Northern States properties have caused H. M. Byllesby 
& Company to adopt the general policy of selling securities in the home 
territory of the utilities managed wherever it is possible to do so. A few 
months ago the San Diego Consolidated Gas and Electric Company issued 
$144,000 7 per cent preferred stock and offered it to the residents of that 
city. The stock was purchased by upwards of 100 residents within a short 
time. Reliance was placed almost entirely on four newspaper advertise- 
ments, which produced several hundred inquiries. Much more of the stock 
could have been sold were it available. It was offered on a partial-payment 
basis as well as for cash. 

In Colorado there are now about 350 investors in the securities of the 
Arkansas Valley Railway Light and Power Company and other Byllesby 
companies. The work in Colorado has been carried along quietly with only 
a limited amount of newspaper advertising in and around Pueblo, but it 
has made good progress during the last year and the 350 residents own a 
very considerable amount of stocks, bonds and notes. 

At practically all of the Byllesby properties where it has been possible 
some progress has been made in selling securities to customers. There are 
a few cities where the prevailing rates of investment return are so high as 
to preclude any considerable sale of the securities which we have to offer. 
One of the securities which has been advertised and found a considerable 
market at various properties is the 6 per cent gold notes of Standard Gas 
and Electric Company, which owns investments in all of the utilities under 
Byllesby management. 


Scope of Northern States Power Company 


Northern States Power Company was organized by H. M. Byllesby & 
Company in 1909. It now serves a population in excess of 800,000 in the 
states of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin and Illinois. 

Upwards of 100 communities are served in ten principal divisions, includ- 
ing the following cities: Minneapolis, Saint Paul, Stillwater, Mankato, 
Faribault, Fargo, Grand Forks, Minot, Sioux Falls and Galena, the latter 
division including a considerable part of the zine and lead mining district 
of Wisconsin and Illinois. Electric light and power service is rendered 
to more than 100 municipalities; gas service in eleven communities; steam 
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heating service in four communities; telephone service at Minot, and street 
railway service in Fargo and Moorhead. 

The water power plants owned and operated are ten in number, aggre- 
gating 41,000 electrical horsepower, and the company owns undeveloped 
water power sites capable of manufacturing in excess of 146,000 horsepower. 
The company has thirteen steam power plants with a total capacity of 74,- 
000 horsepower, of which 63,000 horsepower is produced in steam turbines. 
Beginning in 1917 an additional source of power will be available in a 
40,000 hydroelectric development under construction near Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin. This power is being built by the Wisconsin-Minnesota Light 
and Power Company, which is not allied with the Northern States Power 
Company but which has contracted with the latter to deliver a large part 
of this power for a period of thirty years, over a 90-mile transmission line 
terminating at the Minnesota state line near Stillwater. 

The Northern States Power Company owns and operates five coal gas 
plants with a combined daily manufacturing capacity of 1,200,000 cubic 
feet. 

Long distance electrical transmission lines cover approximately 600 
miles. 

The total: number of customers served by Northern States properties 
advanced from 48,366 at the close of 1912 to 81,322 at the end of 1915, an 
increase of 68 per cent in three years. These figures include, classed as 
one each, a number of fair-sized municipalities which purchase current on 
a wholesale basis and make their own distribution to citizens. From 191] 
to 1915 the electric connected load of the company grew from 101,592 horse- 
power to 213,076 horsepower, an advance of more than 100 per cent. 

In 1910 the gross earnings of the company were $2,711,071, and the net 
earnings $1,289,295; in 1915 the gross was $5,121,827 and the net $2,866,634. 
This shows a gain of 89 per cent in the gross earnings and 122.3 per cent in 
the net earnings in five years. The net as given is before deductions for 
depreciation or other reserves. The earnings for 1916 show an increase of 
about 19 per cent over the preceding year. 


Difficulties of Public Utility Financing 


Northern States Power Company has been fortunate in serving a terri- 
tory which was not severely affected by the industrial and financial depres- 
sion of 1913, 1914 and the early part of 1915. Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota are primarily agricultural states, and the wheat crops in 
particular were exceptionally good during these years and both wheat and 
flour sold for high prices. The zine mining business in the Wisconsin-Illi- 
nois field was retarded in 1913 and the forepart of 1914, but the substitution 
of electric power in the mines caused the output of the central station located 
at Galena to make substantial advances through the depression, and with the 
war order business occurred the greatest activity and prosperity ever known 
in the district. Of course the same hesitancy with respect to new enterprises 
and the extension of those already established was prevalent in the Central 
Northwest as it was elsewhere in 1913, 1914 and 1915, but there were no 
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setbacks and general business continued about as usual with a somewhat 
smaller ratio of increase than in previous years. 


In June, 1915, when the experiment of selling stock at operating units 
was launched financial conditions throughout the United States were decid- 
edly unsettled. It had been generally impossible for utility companies to 
finance large undertakings for two and one-half years, except through the 
issue of short term coupon notes paying a high rate of interest on the cash 
received. The utilities, like other industries, had gone through a season of 
retrenchment and the careful husbanding of resources. Generally speaking, 
every considerable improvement which could be postponed was put off for 
the time when capital could be more easily and cheaply obtained. Operat- 
ing companies had studied economies and perfected efficiencies as never 
before. There were few men who eared to predict that by the spring of 
1916 financings of the largest kind could be accomplished easily and on 
conservative basis. 

The Northern States Power Company had been put together gradually 
as properties were acquired from 1909 to 1912. It was and is a Delaware 
holding company, at that time owning the stock of many operating and 
intermediate units bearing different names whose funded debt represented a 
variety of separate bond and note issues. Not a single operating company 
bore the name of the parent corporation. It is safe to say that in June, 
1915, not one citizen out of a hundred in the territory served was familiar 
with the name of the Northern States Power Company or knew anything 
about it or its stock, preferred or common. These stocks had been regularly 
quoted and enjoyed a good standing in the public utility markets of New 
York, Chicago and other large cities, but very little had been offered or 
purchased in the Central Northwest. 


One Big Element of Success in Distribution 


If securities were to be sold to the customers of operating units, however, 
it was Northern States Power Company’s stock as no other securities were 
available, and as between common and preferred stock there was no choice 
since the preferred stock had paid full dividends of 7 per cent from the 
time the company was organized in 1909, while no dividends up to that 
time had been declared on the common although a handsome surplus had 
been earned. It was necessary to repurchase sufficient preferred stock in 
the investment markets to meet the new demands created in home terri- 
tory. Fortunately for the purpose at hand, the preferred stock had one 
rather unique feature, namely, it enjoyed full voting rights with the com- 
mon stock and the holder, therefore, was in reality a partner with repre- 
sentation in the affairs of the company. 

Considering, however, the relative prosperity and cash of the territory 
and the prevailing rate of investment return it was decided to undertake 
the project in a cautious and conservative way and to offer the holding 
company’s 7 per cent preferred stock at the then prevailing market price 
plus a nominal fee for handling, or $87.50 per $100 par value share. 

Before the decision was finally made and the plans shaped general con- 
ferences were held at which the resident managers were present and given 
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full opportunity to express their opinions and suggestions. Without excep- 
tion they were in favor of offering the stock and selling it direct to their 
customers from the offices of the company. Just how the public would 
receive the proposal was a question of some anxiety. No one connected 
with the company felt sure whether the first overture would meet with 
praise or criticism and a vast amount of care was expended over the word- 
ing of the first advertisement and the first cireular letter which the managers 
sent to their list of patrons. 


Initial Advertising Cautious in Tone 


The first advertisement as it appeared in Minneapolis is reproduced 
below and it is interesting to contrast its ultra-cautious tone with the adver- 
tisements printed a short time ago. It brought good results considering the 
educational efforts necessary to give the public a knowledge of what we 
were trying to accomplish. Inquiries came in at the rate of about 135 a 
month in the Minneapolis and Saint Paul offices. When about 950 were on 
file it became necessary to establish a Securities Department, in which four 
salesmen are now employed, as it was impossible for the company’s regular 
force to give the people interested proper attention. 


Customers Circularized by the Managers 


At the time the first newspaper advertisements were run the managers 
sent out a circular letter to all of their customers. This letter endeavored 
to explain the proposition briefly and to present some of the advantages to 
the public of group management under holding company ownership. 

The corporate details as to holding company and subsidiaries were not 
touched upon, the parent concern and the operating and intermediate units 
simply being treated as an organization engaged in serving the public. 
This has been the policy at all times, and has caused no embarrassment. It 
was essential from good advertising and sales standards that the proposition 
be presented as simply and directly as possible, and a well-defined, if unrea- 
sonable prejudice against ‘‘holding companies”’ exists in the Central North- 
west as it does elsewhere throughout the country. Subsequent events have 
shown, however, either that we have educated many people to the advan- 
tages of holding company mechanism in public utility operation, or this 
prejudice is not so great a handicap as is commonly supposed. 


Large Financing in April, 1916 


In April, 1916, the corporate organization of the Northern States prop- 
erties was simplified, and the funded debt of subsidiaries and parent com- 
pany was consolidated and completely refinanced with the exception of the 
first mortgage bonds of The Minneapolis General Electric Company. Pre- 
paratory to this transaction the name of the Consumers Power Company of 
Minnesota was changed to the Northern States Power Company of Minne- 
sota, which latter company became the owner in fee simple of the majority 
of the properties and the owner through stock ownership of the other 
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properties in which title could not be secured because of the laws of the 
states in which they are located. The Northern States Power Company of 
Minnesota became an owning, operating and holding ‘company, and in ‘the 
cities of Saint Paul, Stillwater, Mankato, Faribault, Minot and Sioux Falls, 
the operating units took this name. 

It was desired to have all operating units bear the name of the parent 
company, but this was found to be impractical from a legal standpoint. The 
authorized and outstanding preferred and common stock issues of the North- 
ern States Power Company of Minnesota and the Northern States Power 
Company of Delaware were then made similar, and all of the stock of the 
Minnesota company except qualifying directors’ Shares lodged with the 
Delaware company, whose preferred and common stock in turn, share for 
share, is owned by the public. A new blanket mortgage was placed on the 
owning and operating concern, the Northern States Power Company of 
Minnesota. 


What the New Issues Consisted of 


In the replacement of the heretofore scattered funded debt the Northern 
States Power Company of Minnesota issued and sold to investment bankers, 
who in turn offered and sold the securities to the public, the following: 


Security Issued Authorized 
First and Refunding 5% Bonds, due 1941....... $18,000,000 $100,000,000 
Ten-year 6% Gold Notes, due 1926............. 8,000,000 12,000,000 
*7% Cumulative Preferred Stock.............. 2,000,000 50,000,000 
ice. strata nee biden ab ccd we Ware eile None 50,000,000 





* Total outstanding—$12,152,000. 
** Total outstanding—$5,975,000. 


The bonds were sold to investors at 964, the notes at 99 and the pre- 
ferred stock at 97144. No bonus stock or other special inducement was 
offered to purchasers, the securities being sold on the property and standing 
of the company and its net earnings, which are over 2 1/3 times the bond 
interest charges and more than twice the preferred stock dividend require- 
ments after the payment of all fixed charges. 


Purpose of Financing Described to Public 


This successful $28,000,000 transaction consolidated the entire funded 
debt of the organization, except $7,628,000 first mortgage bonds of The 
Minneapolis General Electric Company, and left $2,500,000 cash in the 
treasury towards defraying the construction program of 1916. It gave the 
company a financial set-up calculated to assure the raising of future capital 
on the easiest and most economical terms, and thus placed it in the best pos- 
sible position to meet the demands for extensions, enlargements and improve- 
ments which the progressive character of the territory served will call for 
indefinitely, and which the company must make if it is to continue to play 
its part creditably in community development. 

When the stock of a utility company is being sold to that company’s 
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customers and approximately $450,000 of the stock already purchased by 
them, a $26,000,000 financing is likely to arouse some interest on the part 
of the public in the territory served. Even if the sale of stock to customers 
is not being practiced there will be more or less publicity and comment, 
and it is very much to a company’s interest to have this comment favorable 
and not eritical. It seems no more than fair, also, under the circumstances, 
to offer the securities to the public in the communities served, although the 
greater part of the funds must necessarily come from the investment markets 
of the country. : 

We had these points in mind at the time of the financing and decided to 
complete our program of frankness by publishing large advertisements in 
every community served describing just what the financing was, the reasons 
for it, the bearing upon the public and the company, and offering the new 
securities on precisely the same terms as enjoyed by investors elsewhere. 


Publicity Methods Bring Results 


A strong demand for the 5 per cent and 6 per cent interest bearing securi- 
ties was not anticipated since such investments must compete with 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent first mortgages in this territory, but a considerable 
amount of the new bonds and notes were taken and there is a well defined 
and growing tendency toward their accumulation by the local banks and 
conservative investors. The preferred stock sales increased materially, 
demonstrating beyond a doubt that the financing helped rather than retarded 
this movement. 

The advertisement last referred to also effectively supported another 
important point to which we have called attention, namely, that the North- 
ern States Power Company has no difficulty in obtaining capital in the gen- 
eral financial markets of the country, and that it is not necessary for it to 
appeal to its customers for funds. We have consistently advanced the argu- 
ment that our effort is not primarily to raise capital from local stock sales, 
but is for the purpose of bringing about a large customer ownership, or 
partial mutualization of the company. At the same time the thought is 
brought out that the company hopes to obtain increasingly larger propor- 
tions of the new eapital needed in its development from home sources, thus 
making it more and more a popularly-owned organization, with the resultant 
disbursement of interest and dividends among the people directly served 
with electricity, gas and other utilities. 

It will be noted that this advertisement as well as all of the many pieces 
of literature put out in connection with stock sales offers to supply ‘‘full 
information.’’ This statement means exactly what it says. For some years 
the Northern States Power Company has issued printed annual reports 
comprising from 45 to 50 printed pages giving earnings and balance sheets 
certified by independent auditors; full details as to capitalization, owner- 
ship, management, policies, operating results, business served, plans, pros- 
pects, ete. Maps and essential statistics are given in connection with a full 
description of the physical properties, which is complete to the inclusion of 
the smallest generator and boiler. Earnings and connected load figures are 
published each month and every effort is made to place correct and under- 
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standable information about the company’s affairs in the hands of anyone 
interested. 

Much of the foregoing information is presented ‘at the risk of being 
tedious, but it seems essential to a proper understanding of the experience 
of this particular company in selling stock to its customers. The subject is 
one with many ramifications and the local conditions vary greatly. It is 
clear that each situation is a law unto itself and must be studied individually 
in order to make a success of interesting utility customers as financial 
partners. : 
Experience with Partial-Payment Plan 


The partial-payment plan was inaugurated in August, 1915. It was our 
view that this feature would ultimately become the strongest factor of our 
plans, because it made available as financial partners the great majority of 
people who have small incomes and who seldom or never have sufficient 
cash in hand to purehase a single share of stock. At first the partial-pay- 
ment offer seemed to meet with some indifference. The cash sales far out- 
numbered those made on deferred payments, not to exceed 15 per cent of 
the investors electing to pay on installments during the first ten or eleven 
months. 

In May and June of the present year a special effort was made to direct 
attention to the time payment proposition. Since that time the partial-pay- 
ment plan has gained steadily in favor and there are now about 375 custo- 
mers investing their money in this way. In June, July and August from 
25 per cent to 30 per cent of the sales, but not of the amount of stock sold, 
was on deferred payment terms. The amount of stock sold on partial-pay- 
ments is about 15 per cent of the total. It is believed that the proportion of 
partial-payment purchasers will steadily increase. 


Advantages of Selling Preferred Stock 


It may be asked why the bonds or notes have not been selected instead 
of the preferred stock as the particular Northern States Power Company 
security to be recommended to the public. The answer is that the favorite 
and established investment in these states is farm mortgages, generally 
yielding from 6 to 8 per cent, and that a public utility security must com- 
pete on the basis of a somewhat higher return. There is, of course, a eon- 
siderable and growing bond market in Minneapolis and Saint Paul, but 
this is not true in the smaller cities. Moreover, the partnership or profit- 
sharing idea is wholly consistent only with equity ownership—through 
stock. 

As regard common versus preferred stock it may be stated that while 
the common: stock of Northern States Power Company was placed on a 
dividend paying basis in June, 1916, it has not been thought advisable to 
advocate it as an investment by customers, and there is no intention of 
departing from this policy. If a customer or any other interested citizen 
desires to buy common stock his order is taken, but no sales or advertising 
effort is directed towards this end. There has been, as a matter of fact. a 
considerable amount of common stock purchased in home territory during 
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the last year, invariably, so far as known, by persons entirely familiar with 
security values and competent to make what is usually termed a ‘‘ business 
man’s investment.’’ 

The appeal of the 7 per cent preferred stock is to the broad class lying 
between those who invest in ultra conservative types of securities such as 
municipal bonds and mortgages on the one hand and the speculators who 
are looking for larger than ordinary returns on the other. 


Serves to Inspire Confidence 


When the plan was inaugurated it was felt that it would serve to inspire 
confidence in the merit of the security and at the same time please the 
resident banking interests if one of the banks in each city were to offer 
the stock jointly with the company. The plan was followed for several 
months and some of the banks made a fair number of sales. The majority 
of prospective purchasers, however, evidently prefer to deal directly with 
the company, and while the stock still may be obtained through the banks, 
the latter are no longer referred to in the company’s advertising. The 
general attitude of the banks has been fair, although they can hardly be 
expected to strongly advocate investment in the stock when they have mort- 
gage investments of their own for sale, as is usually the case, and savings 
departments to protect and develop. 

The price at which the preferred stock is sold is governed by the market 
in New York and Chicago. It has ranged from $87.50 in June, 1915, to 
$98.50 a share (September 16, 1916). A nominal amount is included in the 
purchase price to cover the cost of handling. No commissions are charged. 
When the stock is bought on partial payment the price is adjusted so as to 
deduct the reeurring quarterly dividend accumulation. 

In conclusion it may be suggested that by merely making the securities 
of a utility company easily available for investment by the local public, 
an act has been performed which gives the public a new and favorable im- 
pression of the company—one that is a considerable asset in itself and pro- 
ductive of friendship and good will. 


CHEER UP! 


It’s easier to wear a smile 
Than pack around a frown; 
It’s easier to laugh a while 
Than sit around and scowl. 
A pleasant word won’t cost a cent, 
A grin won’t cost a thing: 
So, get the sunny habit 
And make the old world sing. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 








NECESSITY FOR AN AMERICAN DYESTUFFS 
INDUSTRY. 


BY HENRY HOWARD 


Vice President, Merrimac Chemical Company; Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
of the United States 


OME eighteen months ago I discussed the chemical industry under 

the general subject of ‘‘Problems Arising in War and Commerce.”’ 

At that time importation had fallen off only 334 per cent from 

July to November inclusive, as compared with the same period in 

1913. Importations of dyestuffs were coming in regularly from Germany 

and there was no actual shortage. As I pointed out, the greatest effect of 

the war upon the chemical industry was a national awakening to the abso- 

lute dependence of America upon foreign countries for products which are 
essential to our national welfare. 

Germany was strictly limiting us to 75 per cent of the tonnage of dye- 
stuffs that we bought from them during the twelve months preceding the 
war. That is, she allowed us to buy only one-twelfth of this quantity each 
month, so that, if we attempted to increase the volume of our textile busi- 
ness and of other businesses using dyes beyond what it was the preceding 
year, we would be confronted with a shortage of.dyes, and I further pointed 
out that this was likely to prove a serious obstacle in the development of 
any large foreign business in the goods affected. How true this statement 
was is now apparent to every one. 

Mr. I. F. Stone, President, National Aniline & Chemical Company, 
recently said: 

‘“T say, therefore, that the German firms are responsible for the diffi- 
culty and the acute position of the American consumers. Their primary 
reason for this holding back of shipments was probably due to the fact 
that they did not want American consumers to get an oversupply of colors 
so that they could make up extra quantities of goods which they might 
use for export to customers in other countries who had formerly bought 
the same goods from Germany, but who could no longer obtain them.”’ 

Within three months after our St. Louis convention, the importation 
of all chemical products from Germany was stopped, and we have since 
been getting along with what had been accumulated outside of Germany 


plus the amount that our small dyestuff industry could produce in this 
country. 
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There is no doubt that at present Germany has some dyes available for 
distribution, and the British Order in Council permits its shipment to this 
country. We must, therefore, draw our own inferences whether Germany 
does not want us to have these dyes unless we give cotton in exchange or 
whether she wishes to restrict our activity in foreign trade. 

The result has been disastrous to what we all desire—namely : an inerease 
in our foreign trade in textiles. Many textile mills have been obliged to 
curtail their output at a time when, if we had been independent of other 
countries, with a dye industry well established, these same mills could 
have been running night and day manufacturing goods for export and 
establishing foreign connections by aid of which a considerable percentage 
ef this business might have been retained after the close of the war. 

Let us go back for a moment now and see why there is no adequate 
coal-tar industry in this country, Investigation shows that the fault cannot 
be charged to the Democratie party but to the strenuous efforts of the 
foreign manufacturers and American importers, ably assisted by the short- 
sighted selfishness of these same textile manufacturers who are now the 
principal sufferers. | do not think that, in many cases, these textile manu- 
facturers acted of their own initiative but were influenced by the clever 
arguments of American representatives of foreign color manufacturers. 

In the winter of 1908-09 I took active part in Washington on behalf of 
the chemical manufacturers to try and maintain the small protection we 
had left, and to get suitable protection on basic¢ coal-tar products, so that the 
industry could be established here on a firm foundation from the ground up, 
because in no other way ean it be independent of other nations. Yet our 
efforts failed, largely as the result of the opposition of the well-protected 
textile manufacturers. 


Coal-Tar Duty Increase Protested 


If you will look on page 146 of the Tariff Hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of 1908-09, you will find a memorial and protest 
in opposition to any advance in duties on coal-tar colors and dyes signed by 

Amoskeag Mfg. Company, Manchester, N. H. 

Hamilton Mfg. Company, Lowell, Mass. 

Pacific Mills, Lawrence Mass. 

Mass. Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Cocheco Mfg. Co., Dover, N. H. 

American Printing Co., Dover, N. H. 

The U.S. Finishing Co., New York. 

The Apponaug Company, Apponaug, R. I. 

Gardner & Co., Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 

Passaic Print Works, Passaic, N. J. 

Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass. 

Windsor Print Works, North Adams, Mass. 

Renfrew Mfg. Company, Adams, Mass. 

Queen Dyeing Company, Providence, R. I. 

S. H. Greene & Sons Corporation, Riverpoint, R. I. 

Aspinook Company, Jewett City, Conn. 

The folly and unreasonableness of the textile manufacturers in lending 
their powerful influence to the foreign manufacturers of dyestuffs in their 
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successful effort to crush out our coal-tar industry may be appreciated by 
a consideration of the following figures: 


Aceording to I. F. Stone: * 

‘‘The lines of manufacturers which are dependent on their supply of 
dyestuffs, to continue their regular production, the most important, perhaps, 
are the textile manufactures, comprising cotton, wool, carpets, knit goods, 
silk, cordage, shoddy dyeing and finishing. The following figures are 
taken from the eensus of 1909: 


Establish- Salaries Value of 

ments Employes Capital and Wages Product 
Cc nk ew cwnnes 1,324 387,77) = $822,237,529 $147,270,903 $628,391,813 
I nsec RN 985 175,176 430,578,574 = 82,523,776 = 435,978,558 
CE aivveecess 139 34,706 75,627,010 17,745,092 71,188,152 
Knit Goods ....... 1,374 136,130 163,641,171 = 52,431,680 = 200,143,527 
PE eatossegadas 852 105,238 152,158,002 = 46,097,364 = 196,911,667 
Ek ck enaes 164 27,214 76,020,366 10,995,545 61,019,986 
DHGGUY cscs sineeeine 838 2,320 6,886,825 1,196,376 7,446,364 


Dveing & Finishing 426 47,303 114,092,654 26,261,634 83,556,432 


9,392 915,898  $1,841,242,131 $384,522,370 $1,684,636,499 


When you consider that the value of the coal-tar products annually 
imported is normally only $10,000,000, of which not more than 75 per cent 
or $7,500,000 is used for textiles, an increase of 10 per cent in the duty if the 
whole amount had been paid by the textile manufacturer would have been 
$750,000, or less than 414% cents ($750,000 =- $1,684,636,000 == .00044) for 
each one hundred dollars’ worth of textiles produced, a sum so insignificant 
that it could have had no appreciable influence on the ability of the textile 
interests to meet foreign competition, and would have been money well 
expended, not only as an insurance against the condition which now exists, 
but would in many eases have resulted in the ultimate lowering of the price 
of goods in which there is no competition at present. 


Fatal Tariff Reduction in 1883 


Few people remember that in 1882 we had quite a flourishing young 
coal-tar industry which, with consistent protection, would have long since 
been a large one—-if not a dominating—factor in our color supply. The 
fatal tariff reduction was made in 1883 through the initiative of the impor- 
ters, backed up by the co-operation of users of colors. Let me quote from 
a statement made by E. P. Wheeler, Vol. 1, page 230, of Report of the Tariff 
Commission, 1882: 

‘Would it be a wise policy for us to build up a manufactory of aniline 
dyes in this country when they can be made more cheaply abroad because 
the raw material is found in a cheaper condition in England? The English 
coal, as everybody knows, is richer in the hydrocarbons or inflammable 


* Address before National Exposition of Chemical Industries. 
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matter than our American coal, and it is well known that we do import to 
some extent English coal to make gas, although the duty on it is a high one. 
The only objection that has been or could be made in regard to that would 
be that if we got into a war with some of the European countries we should 
be at a disadvantage in regard to these colors. 1 suggest that that is a very 
contingent and remote disadvantage; that the possibilities of such a war are 
insignificant. ’’ 


American Dyestuff Industry Gave Promise in 1882 


In Vol. 1, page 207, there is a letter from H. K. Lansing, Treasurer of the 
Albany Aniline Works, dated Feb. 8, 1882, from which I will quote, and 
which shows the promising state of the industry at that time: 

‘‘We are now engaged in the manufacture of all the fine aniline blues, 
and expecting ere long to make all the finer colors made in Europe. As an 
illustration of the benefit the country has derived from our efforts, we can 
state that large crystals of red were sold in 1868 at $6.50 gold. We now 
supply the trade with an acknowledged better color at $2.50 per pound. 
Blues were sold one year ago at $4. Since we commenced making the price 
has dropped to $2.50. We think we deserve the sympathy and encourage- 
ment of the powers that be.’’ 

In refreshing contrast to the textile manufacturers’ action in 1908, allow 
me to quote from a statement of James Hendrick, President of the Albany 
Aniline and Chemical Works, page 256, Tariff Commission’s Report, 1882: 

‘The Pacific Mills and other like manufactories in this country express 
the strongest hope that we shall receive from you the encouragement we are 
entitled to. In a letter addressed to me within a week by Mr. Saltonstall, 
the treasurer, he said there were some importers, or the agents of foreign 
color companies going through the mills in New England, expecting to get 
a petition signed in favor of the reduction of the duty on aniline colors, and 


he said they would have no sympathy from them and cautioned me against 
them.”’ 


European Dye Makers Urged Tariff Reduction 


Again, in a communication from V. G. Bloede, representing the American 
Aniline Works of Parkersburg, W. Va., dated Aug. 21, 1882, Vol. 1, pages 
565-568, Tariff Commission Report, 1882, Mr. Bloede says: 

‘*The actual disposition of the largest consumers of the anilines is fairly 
represented by the following sentence in a letter recently received by me 
from one of these consumers: ‘The representatives of a large European 
aniline works are making a great push to have the duties on anilines reduced. 
I enclose you their cireular, which they are sending to all the manufacturers 
to obtain signatures. What do you as a manufacturer think of it, and what 
would you propose? We can stand it as it is, and, having all the protection 


we need on our manufactures, are willing to give all that is required to 
others.’ ”’ 


The subsequent history of the aniline industry is lamentable. The Tariff 
Act of July 1, 1883, made a heavy reduction in the duty. 


No new factories 
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were started, and within one year after the new tariff took effect, tive of 
those already established were forced to succumb and go out of business, 
leaving only four to continue the work. These have since stayed in the 
business, but have not been able to develop to any extent.* 


American Manufacturers Ready to Co-operate 


In bringing to light past history | do not wish to be understood as bear- 
ing grievance against the textile manufacturers for any mistaken policy 
which they may have heretofore adopted. No one yecognizes the error of 
this policy more keenly than these manufacturers themselves, and | am ecred- 
ibly informed that they now stand ready to co-operate in any way possible 
in order to establish a permanent coal-tar industry within the United States. 

Compare the present condition of textiles in this country with that of 
iron and steel. 

The latter industry, thanks to the consistent protection which for years 
was extended to every branch of the business, is now absolutely independ- 
ent of the rest of the world in its ability to manufacture all standard grades 
of iron and steel products in this country, with the result that not only are 
all American users of iron and steel products getting their supplies as regu- 
larly as before the war began, but a large export business is being developed 
as the result of the paralysis of this industry abroad. In textiles the saving 
of a possible 4144 cents on a hundred dollars’ worth of product has resulted 
in so throttling the textile industry that it is having hard work to supply our 
local markets, much less to gain a strong foothold in the foreign markets 
formerly supplied by the belligerent countries. 

Now what lesson can we learn from these disquieting facts? 


Permanent Non-Partisan Tariff Commission 


It seems to me that first and foremost it points to the absolute necessity 
of a permanent non-partisan tariff commission of experts that will sift the 
facts, analyze the situation and recommend rates consistent with the tariff 
policy of the party in power, and thus enable Congress to accomplish what 
it wants to do. 

Such a commission should be created at the earliest possible moment by 
Congress, and if our textile industry is to take any active part in foreign 
trade during the war the first business the Tariff Commission should tackle 
is the study of the Chemical Schedule with the object of enabling Congress 
to amend the tariff so as to develop a permanent coal-tar dye industry on a 
jarge scale in this country. At present, in spite of high prices, chemical 
manufacturers have been afraid to invest any large sums in permanent 
equipment, realizing as they do that as soon as the war is over the industry 
would quickly disappear under the present inadequate tariff. 

Unfair competition is another means by which the foreign syndicates 
have kept the coal-tar industry from getting a foothold here. For instance, 
aniline oil, one of the primary products, was selling at a high price a number 
of years ago, and an American company built a plant and started to market 


* See ‘“Who Killed Cock Robin,’’ by Dr. B. C. Hesse. 
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its product. Then the price was immediately cut on the imported article 
to a point about 10 per cent below the cost of production in this country, 
and kept there until the American firm gave up the business. When this 
result was accomplished, the price was advanced to about the original level. 

Again, in 1913, a duty of 10 per cent was placed on aniline oil, and the 
manufacture was again started, with the result that the foreign producers 
not only absorbed the whole of the duty but actually lowered the price again 
to a point where the business showed a loss to the American manufacturer— 
and this condition was maintained until the war intervened. 

Now such competition is manifestly unfair. It is not what might be 
ealled legitimate dumping to dispose of surplus product in some foreign 
country, but is a well-considered policy designed to destroy a new American 
industry. Such a practice ought not to be permitted, and I[ think I am right 
in saying that the present administration has under consideration legislation 
to prevent it. 


German Dyestuff Plants as Munition Factories 


There is one other reason—one of publie policy—why a ecoal-tar dye 
industry is important to the future of this country. At present every one 
is thinking and talking of preparedness, and one of its most essential items is 
our ability to produce enormous quantities of high explosives when they are 
needed. Germany was able to do this over night in the plants used for coal- 
tar dyes in times of peace. England, France, and Russia, substantially with- 
out this industry, were almost helpless in this respect, and it may be said 
justly that the existence of the highly developed dye industry in Germany, 
eoupled with its non-existence in Russia, France, and England, has been 
a determining factor in their relative ability to obtain high explosives, and 
in the remarkable successes Germany has maintained in the war up to date. 

Returning again to textiles. We already produce the cotton for the 
fabric and all the raw materials necessary for the dves—how much better it 
would be for the cotton growers of the South and for manufacturers and 
laborers of the whole country if more finished goods and less raw cotton 
were exported, and the domestic consumption of raw cotton enormously 
increased. 

In closing, I cannot do better than quote from the conelusion in my dis- 
cussion of this subject a vear ago as follows: 

‘Our dependence upon foreign countries for chemicals, whether they be 
in the nature of raw materials, intermediate products, or finished articles, 
is a matter of national concern, and | sincerely hope that the Government, 
the consumer and the chemical manufacturer may unite in friendly co-opera- 
tion in working toward a common end, viz.: the establishment of a coal-tar 
dye and chemical industry in this country free and independent of all the 
world.”’ 


BIG WINNERS 


The big winners are invariably men who have snatched success from 
the jaws of failure. 





Elbert Hubbard. 
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BETTER FARMING AND THE BANKER’S 
RELATION TO IT 


BY HERBERT S. WOODWARD 
Vice-President, First National Bank, Hobson, Mont. 


KTTER farming is a live question in the United States at the 
present time. Our population is increasing so rapidly that, within 

a few years, we will not be able to feed our people unless we 

increase the production of our farms. The country banker’s rela- 

tion to the problem is that he is probably in closer touch with the farmer 
than any one else. He is therefore looked upon as the man best able to 
assist in the movement. How he is to do so to get results is no easy problem. 


Better farming means farming with more care; diversifying instead 
of following the one crop system; feeding grains and forage produced 
instead of hauling them off; putting the straw and manure back on the 
land instead of burning them up. It is easier to farm carelessly than care- 
fully. Grain can be hauled off in short order, but it takes months to feed 
it to livestock. It is simpler to touch a match to a straw pile than to run 
a manure spreader day after day. If you don’t believe this, ‘‘ask the man 
who owns one.”’ In other words, better farming means harder work. The 
farmer is already the hardest working citizen we have, and any one who 
proposes that he work still harder is not going to get an enthusiastic 
reception. 


The better farming movement could therefore be aptly deseribed as a 
movement to get the farmer to work harder. In considering the problem, 
we must first firmly fix in our minds three prominent characteristics of 
the American farmer. First—in common, with all the rest of mankind, he 
wants to get rich quick. Seeond—he is very independent. Third—he 
doesn’t liké volunteered advice. 


The first characteristic is a prominent attribute of all human beings 
and is supposed to be the special weakness of Americans. We not only 
want to get rich quick but we should like to do so without much work. 
We have already remarked that better farming means harder work. Better 
farming also means surer farming, more certain farming—farming where 
heavy risks are eliminated and where the lines engaged in are sure, safe. 
conservative lines which will bring returns in good years as well as bad. 
Better farming will never make a man rich quick. Naturally, therefore, it 
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doesn’t appeal to the imagination. It is too commonplace, too prosaic. In 
Montana where many a farmer with a quarter section sells a wheat crop 
and banks $3,000 to $5,000 and then has nothing to do but enjoy himself 
until next spring, it does not appeal with any degree of rainbow attract- 
iveness. 

Next the farmer is independent. In fact he is the most independent 
citizen we have. On his farm, where he spends 99 per cent of his time, he 
is king of all he surveys and runs things absolutely and exactly to suit 
himself. He defers to no one’s opinion and eaters to no one’s good will. 
Not a human being is within hailing distance to differ in opinion as to the 
way things are done. The merchant, the jobber, the manufacturer, the 
professional man, must defer to other people’s opinions, cater to their likes 
and dislikes and run his business to suit his patrons. They all live in close 
daily association with hundreds of people to whose wishes they must accom- 
modate their ways. This is a potent reason why farmers do not welcome 
outside suggestions as to how to run their business. It is also the simple 
and logical explanation of the reason why farmers so seldom succeed in 
co-operative enterprises. 


Marketing Problem of the Farmer 


Many people think there is a mystery about such failures. To me, they 
are plain as day. With so little practice in co-operation, it is no wonder 
the farmer falls down when attemtping joint management of enterprises 
in association with fellow farmers, each as independent as himself. Even 
our railroad presidents were unable to co-operate in the days of Commodore 
Vanderbilt and Jay Gould, when each ran his railroad to suit his own 
particular faney. They learned to co-operate only after being given a severe 
course of training by 48 state railway commissions, the interstate commerce 
commission, congress, the legislatures of the various states and such inves- 
tigating committees as wanted to look into their affairs and see the wheels 
go round. After the farmer has become the subject of repeated investiga- 
tions and has learned to accommodate his ways to the humor of a hundred 
regulating bodies, he will unquestionably be ready for co-operative mar- 
keting, co-operative buying, co-operative farming, in fact almost anything 
in the co-operative line. 


At this point, perhaps you will not take it amiss if I digress for a moment 
and touch on the farmer’s marketing problem which is the subject of so 
much discussion among Montana farmers today. Paid organizers are going 
up and down the state telling our farmers that they are being robbed when 
they market their produce in the great terminal markets. 


That this is fallacy ean be as easily shown as that it is hard for men, 
living the life which farmers do, to co-operate. A market where thousands 
of farmers offer their products for sale is as bound to attract thousands of 
buyers as sirup is to attract flies. Doubtless the big millers of Minneapolis 
would like to buy wheat at their own price, but a market handling a thou- 
sand cars of wheat a day, as Minneapolis does, in the busy season, attracts 
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buyers from the ends of the earth. The paid lecturers tell us our wheat is 
selling in Minneapolis and Chicago at bargain prices.” Will they attempt 
to deny that many people will rush there to get those bargains? Alas, no. 
Shrapnel shells could not keep them away. At Minneapolis and Chicago 
are to be found buyers representing the allied nations now at war, exporters, 
representatives of small country mills, buyers for Eastern mills and bargain 
hunters and sealpers by the score, who are looking for a chance to buy a 
ear of wheat cheap and resell it at a profit. 


Selling Market Is Sure to Bring Buyers 


Nothing more clearly proves that a market where many sellers are 
offering their produce attracts an equal number of buyers than the North- 
west’s home livestock market at South St. Paul. Established in 1887 with 
no packing plant, no buyers, nothing but a few little stockyards, its growth 
has been steady and remarkable. Why? Because a few farmers started 
shipping cattle and hogs there and buyers were soon attracted. By 1897 
this livestock market had grown to such a point that Swift & Co. established 
a plant there. Our equity friends would have us believe that the big 
packers and the big millers not only dominate but absolutely control the 
markets where they buy their raw material. 

At South St. Paul, Swift, one of the largest packers in the world, had 
no competition except some very small plants and such buyers as we have 
just maintained every market attracts, and yet, from 1897 until 1916, when 
Armour & Co. announced their entrance at South St. Paul, this market 
grew faster than any other livestock market in the United States. Isn’t it 
plain that South St. Paul could never have made this growth if farmers 
could have obtained better prices by shipping elsewhere? A trained lecturer 
can make his audience believe a good deal, but I doubt if he could make a 
farmer believe that another farmer would ship his stock to South St. Paul 
if he could get more money by shipping to Chicago. 

Many of his friends will claim that the unequalled boosting ability, 
matchless eloquence and Hibernian facility with the blarney of our old 
friend J. J. Flanagan, is the reason for South St. Paul’s present greatness. 
Accuracy compels me to state, however, that all of these qualities would 
have gone for naught if the farmers hadn’t shipped large quantities of 
livestock to the beauteous place of his abode on the banks of the father of 
waters. Once the cattle, hogs and sheep started rolling in to South St. Paul 
the buyers appeared like magic. 


Farmer Resents Outside Interference 


But to get back to the farmer’s most important problem, that of better 
farming. I have said that the third characteristic of the farmer which we 
must take into consideration when approaching this problem, is that the 
farmer does not like volunteered advice. A pioneer banker of Minneapolis 
used to say, ‘‘Volunteered advice—it stinks!’’ This applies with unusual 
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foree when a lily fingered, white collared banker attempts to tell a robust, 
horny handed farmer how he ought to run his farm. 


The farmer is about the only man who is practically untouched by 
competition. Ie doesn’t have his weaknesses shown up by his competitors 
the way the business man does. If his neighbor produces twice as much 
Wheat at half the cost, the neighbor doesn't start taking away his customers 
by underselling. Hence he is a mighty poor listener to free advice. And 
above all things the banker must not attempt to advise his customer, the 
farmer, under an implied threat that credit will be withdrawn if the advice 
is not taken. Eastern bankers might perhaps get away with this, but here 
in Montana the banker who tried it would be hidden by a cloud of dust 
raised by his customers hot footing it to his competitor's door. 


By this time,, | think we begin to realize that this problem is fraught 
with many difficulties. If the country banker is going to help bring about 
better farming, there are numerous pitfalls he must avoid, and it takes 
tact, perseverance and a good deal of wisdom if he is going to get results. 
What are some of the ways in which he can accomplish something in this 
great work?) My experience of 15 years working on a farm and 7 years 
doing business with farmers across the counter, leads me to believe that 
there are only three principal ways in which really effective work can be 
done. They are: 1—lbBy placing examples of better farming among the 
farmers themselves; 2—DByv furnishing money to engage in better farming; 
and, 3—By taking advantage of natural conditions which themselves are 
leading the farmer to better farming methods. 


Urging Concentration of Efforts 


By placing examples, | mean concentrating your efforts on finding one 
or more individual farmers who are willing to try better farming and then 
give them the encouragement and assistance necessary to engage in it. For 
instance, at Ilobson we have been trying for two years past to get some of 
our small farmers to buy sheep. We have offered to furnish the money 
both for the sheep and to fence the land with tight fence. We would have 
offered 5 per cent interest or no interest at all if we had thought it would 
help. 

We finally induced one farmer, a man from Illinois, where he is a bank 
director, by the way, to buy 500 ewes. If he makes money and is successful 
it will have more influence on his neighbors than all the books ever written 
and all the speeches ever made and all the advice ever tendered. James J. 
Hill very clearly realized this when he started demonstration farms all along 
the Great Northern Railway. 

Such examples can be followed up by a little advertising campaign. 
Tell a man’s neighbors how much money he made out of his venture in 
better farming. Let them hear you praise his shrewdness and ability. Like 
all men of independence the farmer is blessed with a full measure of pride. 
It stimulates him to receive well merited compliments and stimulates his 
neighbors to excell him. They have actually seen the results he has secured 
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and know that they can do as well or better. Remind him that in the long 
run good farming always yields more profit than poor farming. ; 
2—LBy offering to lend money to farmers who will take up one or more 
branches of better farming. This is a method which our Montana farmer 
finds it hard to resist. In a new country like Montana where millions are 
annually withdrawn from circulation and put into permanent improvements 
on the farm, money is invariably tight. Farmers, when they apply for a 
loan, never know whether they will get it no matter how legitimate their 
need. The country banker may very likely be loaned up to the limit and 
be getting dangerously close to his legal reserve. For it naturally follows 
that where money is tight, deposits are low and hence loanable funds are 
strictly limited. Under such conditions, is it any wonder that a farmer is 
tempted, when his banker approaches him and says, ** Bill, don’t you want 
to buy a little bunch of cattle or half a dozen milk cows? | will give you 
the money and take the cattle as security.”’ The West owes a debt of 
gratitude to the Eastern bankers who have been financing such loans for 
country bankers and thereby are most effectively promoting better farming. 


Use Advantages as They Arise 


And the third method is in my opinion the most important of all. Taking 
advantage of natural conditions and natural tendencies is the only way 
any great work can be accomplished. Examples of good farming help 
some and offers to loan money help more, but both together probably do 
not induce 10 per cent of the farmers to change their methods. The farmer 
is naturally conservative and slow to change and like all the rest of us it is 
necessity which governs his actions. 

It has been said that ** Necessity is the mother of invention.’’ I would 
add that ** Negessity is the chief spur to human action.”” When our farmers 
up in the Judith Basin are raising wheat that goes 40 bushels to the acre; 
are selling it at a dollar a bushel and working only six months in the year 
and making enough money in that time to buy automobiles and take trips 
to California—does any one imagine good advice or demonstration farms 
or offers to lend money or farmers’ institutes are going to get them to sow 
their wheat land to alfalfa and start getting up early in the morning to 
milk cows and feed the hogs? Not much! But when the European war is 
over and wheat is selling at 60e per bushel and hired men are not demanding 
a half holiday every Saturday and the use of the auto one day a week, then 
will be the time for the country banker to take off his coat, roll up his 
sleeves, gird up his loins and attack the better farming problem. 


A farmer whose margin of profit has almost disappeared when selling 
his wheat at 60c, is in the right frame of mind to consider changing his 
ways. The farmer who puts his crop in carelessly and at 60¢ hasn’t the 
money to pay his interest and his store bill, will listen kindly to a proposi- 
tion to lend him the money to buy a milk cow and a brood sow so as to eut 
down the store bill and have money to meet his obligations. 

In Montana it will. be slow work even with wheat at 60c, because our 
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land is cheap and is steadily rising in value, and the farmer who goes 
behind ean sell at a profit, move to a new district just being opened up by 
the railroads and repeat the operation. Other farmers who till their land 
better will get such large yields on account of the wonderful fertility of 
our new soil as to make money even at that price. But constant dropping 
wears the stone away and persistent work by the country bankers is bound 
to get results. 


Farmers Diversifying Their Crops 


In 1912 and 1913 when wheat was around 60¢ during a considerable 
part of the heavy movement, many of the customers of our bank sowed 
patches of alfalfa and started raising hogs and milk cows. Not all of them 
did and the alfalfa patches were usually only 5 or 10 acres, but a pro- 
nounced start was made in the right direction. When wheat is cheap again, 
we expect to see this movement start once more and we intend to get behind 
and push for all we are worth. We intend to urge all our small farmers to 
put woven wire around their land and get a bunch of sheep. Wheat will 
always be one of the principal money crops raised on Montana benchlands 
and henee weeds will always be one of the chief problems and frequent 
summer fallowing necessary. 

Sheep fit into this scheme better than any other animal. They have a 
wonderful appetite for every sort of weed. They chew them so fine that 
not the smallest weed seed escapes being pulverized. They can graze on 
the summer fallow when other pasturage is not available, and by doing 
so they save the farmer one or two double discings. They also pack the 
land, which conserves moisture and prevents the soil from blowing. In the 
fall they elean up all the waste grain in the stubble fields and fatten them- 
selves for market without expense to the farmer, either for feed or labor. 
And they yield two crops a year, bringing in expense money at opportune 
times. They are naturally adapted to Montana’s climate and thrive here 
as nowhere else. In short, sheep solve more problems for the benchland 
farmer at less expense and thérefore at greater profit than anything which 
ean be raised on the farm. And this will be as true when wool and mutton 
are at normal prices as it is now. 


Necessity Plays a Very Important Part 


In closing, | would urge especially that country bankers who want to 
help the bettter farming movement, bear in mind this last point, ‘‘ Necessity 
is the chief spur to human action.’’ In Illinois where land is worth $250 
an acre, better farming is an easier problem than in Montana because 
farmers can not pay rent and taxes on that kind of land unless their farm- 
ing is mighty good. Here in the grand old state of Montana where the 
climate is so favorable, the soil so fertile, the water so pure, the sunshine 
so cheerful and the atmosphere so radiant, that volunteer wheat crops will 
many times bring a 30 bushel yield, it will always be much harder to pro- 
mote better farming than in Illinois, but by working along the lines I have 
outlined I believe we will succeed. 
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EDUCATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 


By JOHN CLAUSEN 


Manager Foreign Department, The Crocker National Bank of San Francisco, 
and President San Francisco Chapter American Institute 
of Banking 


UMAN efforts as effected by the present spirit of progress and 

educational unrest makes apparent the necessity for a change 

in the curriculum of studies in the schools to that having a 

direct bearing upon efficiency in the commercial life of our 

country, which can the better be acquired when real issues are brought 
forth. ; 

While business training has lagged behind that afforded by other 
nations of the world, to reform or even suggest the advisability of changing 
the educational system of this country presents indeed a diffieult problem. 
It is nevertheless a matter of great importance and should be taken under 
serious advisement, especially at this period when entering upon a world- 
wide struggle for trade supremacy. 


Necessity for Training Young Men 


Viewing the subject from the standpoint of clear judgment, it becomes 
apparent that a mecessity exists for training our younger element in the 
early stages of their development for business and labors which will devolve 
upon them when at manhood they enter upon tlie real struggle of life. The 
formulation of ideas and methods with a view of their applicability to 
commercial advancement is, in my mind, the most worth-while study for 
constructive and practical improvement of modern business conditions, 
for it is the young men now in schools, colleges and universities—fitting 
themselves for active life—who will live in the new age of progress and 
well-won achievements. 





Trained Intelligence Coming More in Demand 


It is obvious that education must be dove-tailed into industry and the 
present insistent demand for business training lends weight to the assertion 
that this accomplishment—reinforeced by practical experience 
our young men the foundation for success in the world of progress. 

While it is recognized that the bulk of the world’s work is accom- 
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plished by men who may not have had what is generally termed a liberal 
education—but rather that fostered by the school of experience—trained 
intelligence stands paramount as the key to industry. If we can encourage 
that training, the usefulness of our populace to the country will tend to 
assure both trading power and wealth. 

The business world today is vitally interested in these problems, for 
no organization can sueceed in a large degree whose workers are not 
efficient. The foundation of national prosperity clearly rests upon that 
result accomplished by its people to serve real purposes in sympathy with 
current industry, science and government. 


Value of Commercial Education 


Commercial education may imply that of two distinet phases—the 
necessary, valuable as a guide to practical achievements in life; the learned, 
acquired without aim for specific worldly gains, other than that of mental 
uplift. In the furtherance of the first mentioned we require men of intelli- 
gent force to especially encourage the belief in the need that exists for sound 
technical and scientific education which we have hitherto been surprisingly 
unwilling to recognize as a timely issue and of vital importance. 

Our attention is therefore necessarily drawn to the school system of our 
country—its apparent inadequacy for specific commercial preparation and 
direct business education. The demand for such training has grown insis- 
tent and its necessity is clearly evineed by the establishment of a great 
many private schools of finance, commerce and industry, among which may 
in no small degree be mentioned the American Institute of Banking, and 
for better illustration a summary of the activities of the San Francisco 
Chapter of that organization may here be of interest: 


Inception of the American Institute 


The American Institute of Banking received its inception in the capital 
city of the Commonwealth of Virginia, at the Convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, held in Richmond during the year 1900, and was 
formally organized in 1902 to constitute a section of that Association, with 
General Offices in the City of New York. 

While the general purposes and fundamental principles are along similar 
lines of the parent organization, the primary motive is that of promoting the 
welfare of its members in educational uplift through the medium of its 
various Chapters, which now aggregate a total of 73, with a combined 
membership of over 18,000. 


Growth of the San Francisco Branch 


The Governing Board of the Institute is vested in certain officers and 
an Executive Council, and its educational work is under the direction of 
a Board of Regents, Director and Assistant, resident in New York. 

The San Francisco Chapter was established in the year 1903 and is now 
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located in very commodious quarters consisting of nearly the entire fifth 
floor at No. 126 Post Street, which is conveniently adjacent to the finayeial 
center of the city. 

To its large and increasing membership, now numbering 1060, the 
Chapter rooms are open daily with the exception of Sundays, from 10:00 
o’clock a. m. to 10:00 o’clock p. m., and while fitted up with the many 
privileges of a social club, yet the principal purpose remains that of en- 
ecouraging the mental efficiency of the young bank man who ambitiously 
wishes to elevate himself in his chosen career. 

The establishment of a recognized standard of business education is 
accomplished through official examinations and subsequent issuance of 
Graduation Certificates. For students not residing in the city enrollments 
ean be had in the Correspondence Courses which provide instruction by mail. 


OBJECT OF THE SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER 


‘*To unite fraternally and socially all persons of good moral character 
who are interested in the banking business and who desire to improve 
their positions by devoting a portion of their time to study.”’ 

‘To specially train members in those branches of practical educa- 
tion which have a direct bearing on the business of banking.’’ 

‘*To originate and cireulate literature relating to the secienee of bank- 
ing and business administration.’’ 

‘“To afford its members the advantages of lectures on business 
methods, the principles of banking, the science of finance, applied eco- 
nomics, commerce, accounts and other subjects of practical value to 
them.”’ 


“MEMBERSHIP: 


There are five classes of members: Active, Non-Resident, Associate, 
Life, Honorary. 

Every man employed in a bank, bond house or trust company is 
eligible to active membership in the Chapter. Any man interested in 
the American Institute of Banking may become an Associate Member 
when proposed by two active members in good standing. 

Any man in a bank, bond house or trust company in a city outside 
of San Francisco may become a Non-Resident Member. 

The Board of Governors may admit Life Members or elect Honorary 
Members in recognition of special services rendered the Chapter. 

The privilege of membership is equal. Honorary, Life, Associate and 
Non-Resident Members have all the advantages of membership—except 
the holding of elective offices and voting, which alone is vested in Active 
Membership. 


CHAPTER REVENUES: 


The monthly dues are fifty cents for Active and Associate Members— 
yearly dues of $2.00 for Non-Resident Members and a single payment of 
$50.00 for Life Members. 


The Active, Associate and Non-Resident Members pay an initiation 
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fee of $1.00 and all classes of membership include a free subscription to 
the Journal-Bulletin A. B. A., which is published monthly, containing 
much that is of interest to bank men, including articles on legal opinions 
and recent decisions. 


INSTITUTE CERTIFICATES : 


These diplomas are awarded to members who pass the prescribed 
examination of class studies which constitute Banking—Finanece and 
Commercial Law. The necessity for technical training is convineing evi- 
dence of the value of the Institute Certificate. 


POST GRADUATE STUDIES: 


The course is conducted for the holders of Institute Certificates who 
wish to continue their studies along more advanced lines. 

These studies are divided into two parts: 

(a) A permanent course on the history and principles of banking. 

(b) A special course on important and timely topies. 

The examination of post graduate study is the preparation of a thesis 
on some prescribed banking subject in which the student demonstrates 
original thought and research. The Board of Regents decide upon the 
merits of the thesis and if the paper meets the requisite standard, the 
highest honor, that of being an Associate of the American Institute of 
Banking, is conferred upon the alumnus. 


CHAPTER FORUM: 


To meet the demand of the increasing number of Institute Graduates 
who desire to follow the post graduate studies, a Forum is formed, in 
which symposiums and debates are held on such subjects as: 

1. The Federal Reserve Act and Its Effect Upon Banking and Trade. 

2. The Foreign Exchange Situation. 

3. Foreign Trade Opportunities and other timely happenings of 

interest. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 


Arrangements are formulated with the Board of Education for a 
series of talks before the public schools and other ecivie bodies in San 
Francisco, in a campaign for thrift and banking educativn. 


CHAPTER LIBRARY: 
The library contains some 600 volumes by recognized authorities 


on banking, finance and subjects of commercial interest, including stand- 
ard works on accounting and business administration. 


University of California Co-operates 
With the assistance of the University of California and its Extension 


Division, we have received valuable aid in conducting our educational 
courses to prepare for a comprehensive system of instruction, with the aim 
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of providing a good technical education for our members and so construe- 
tively creating material from which the higher executive offices are filled. 

Following this theory, provision has been made for class instruction, 
which includes: 


BANKING AND FINANCE: 


Forming a part of the regular class studies—a six months’ course of 
30 lectures each—of practical banking which is conducted by Lra Brown . 
Cross, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Economies, University of California. 

The course covers studies as prescribed by the Institute for gradua- 
tion and provides thorough and systematic class instruction under the 
subject matter of Money, Banking, Investments and Loans, Bank 
Accounting and Regulation of Banks. 


COMMERCIAL LAW: 





Forming a part of the regular class studies—a six months’ course of 
30 lectures each—covering the essential principles of business law, and 
should qualify the student to meet and settle the simpler legal questions. 
This course is conducted by Maurice Edward Harrison, J. D., Lecturer 
in Law, University of California. 

The course covers studies as prescribed by the Institute of Gradua- 
tion, and provides for practical knowledge of the law in its relation to 
questions arising almost daily in the life of the banker. 

The subject matter will cover Contracts, Agency, Partnerships, Cor- 
porations, Sales and Bailments, Negotiable Instruménts, Bankruptcy, 
Real Property. 


ACCOUNTING: 





Forming a six months’ course of 30 lectures in Accounting Practice 
and Principles, with special reference to the preparing and analyzation 
of financial statements and balance sheets. Conducted by Charles C. 
Stechling, Ph. D., Instructor in Accounting, University of California. 

The aim is to give the student a thorough practice in the analysis of 
problems and to acquaint him with solid and substantial theory—History 
of Development of Bookkeeping and Accounting, Single and Double- 
Entry Bookkeeping, Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss Account, Assets 
Liabilities, Preparation of Balance Sheets from Trial Balance, Cash, 
Revolving Funds and Bank Deposits, Limitation of Audit, Certificate of 
Audit. The lectures are illustrated with sample balance sheets and finan. 
cial statements from banks and commercial organizations. 


ENGLISH: 


Forming a six months’ course of 30 lectures in speaking and writing 
correct English, designed for those who desire training in directness of 
expression. Conducted by George Arnold Smithson, Ph. D., Instructor 
in English Philology, University Extension Division, University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Special attention is given to Grammatical and Rhetorical Principles 
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of Sentence Construction, Paragraphing, Punctuation, Spelling, Essay, 
Practice in these various Principles through the medium of Business and 
Social Letter Writing, and methods of gaining effectiveness. 


SPANISH: 


Forming a six months’ course of 30 lessons each in which conversa- 
tional and practical business studies in that language are pursued. This 
course is conducted under a special and very practical method with the 
supply of loose-leaf system of lessons for beginners and advanced Spanish 
students as arranged by Victor Guillen, A. M., University of Santiago 
de Chili. 

Members of this class are taught the elements of Spanish and to con- 
verse on subjects of general interest, using a practical vocabulary busi- 
ness correspondence, abbreviations and commercial expressions. 


Features on Practical Business Economics 


With a view of further fulfilling the object of the Chapter, lectures in 
Practical Business Economics have been arranged and will be conducted 
throughout the fall and winter season by means of instructive addresses 
delivered by the heads of large and successful corporations, dwelling prin- 
cipally upon the economic features and the general principles of business 
management. Following these addresses the aid of the University of Cali- 
fornia is again sought by lectures from its professors who explain the theo- 
retical points of the subject treated upon, with a subsequent visit of inspee- 
tion by the members of the Institute to the plant or offices of the respective 
corporation. 

It is felt that with these advantages so conveniently brought before the 
members of the San Francisco Chapter, American Institute of Banking, 
opportunities are afforded to meet the growing demand for men intelligently 
trained to better fill the place in their chosen career. 


A WOBBLING GAIT 


*Didn’t you know that if vou struck this pedestrian he would be 
seriously injured ?”’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ replied the chauffeur. 

‘Then why didn’t you zigzag your car and miss him?’’ 


‘He was zigzagging himself, your honor.’’—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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DETAIL OF CO-OPERATIVE. FOREIGN 
SELLING 


By H. C. LEWIS 


General Manager, National Paper & Type Co., New York 


SSUMING that the Government will permit and ultimately en- 
courage co-operation for the extension of our foreign trade, I 
will suggest certain methods of distribution of orders among or 
between various factories represented by a co-operative selling 

organization. This distribution will be governed both by necessity and 
by choice. 

| shall practically exclude from consideration in this paper commodities 
of large tonnage controlled or produced by great domestic corporations 
that are amply able to market their own products abroad, and to meet any 
foreign competition that they desire to meet. lron and steel goods, agri- 
cultural implements, oil, copper, etc., would be included inthis class. While 
[ believe that combination among the concerns controlling these commodi-_ 
ties, or co-operation with the manufacturers of other commodities may be 
of advantage, the problems affecting these exports are different from those 
with which | am most familiar, and are such as the concerns interested are 
fully qualified to meet. 

[ shall also exelude from consideration certain patented articles or 
specialties in substantial demand abroad, and which have met as yet with 
little or no competition from foreign countries. I refer now to typewriters, 
sewing machines, cash registers, ete., in the manufacturing of which the 
United States is pre-eminent. It may be a question as to whether combina- 
tion or co-operation among concerns making and selling such articles is of 
advantage to them or to our country. I am rather of the opinion that indi- 
vidual effort by each may be more beneficial than combination, though in 
certain instances these companies might profit and help our foreign trade 
by assuming the sale of other articles not competing with their own. 

| shall refer particularly to the method of distribution of comparatively 
small articles or commodities manufactured by a number of different fae- 
tories, none of which may be in sufficient demand to warrant the establish- 
ment of individual selling agencies, and all of which must meet with keen 
foreign competition in one form or another. 

To this list must necessarily be added certain staple articles in constant 
and rather large demand, the sale of which is essential to the maintenance 
of a strong and permanent selling organization, and to which no single 
factory nor mill ean afford to devote itself. I mean articles of constant 
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consumption, sold at low prices, and at small profit, and on which service 
and ability to deliver promptly and regularly are of prime necessity. 

All of these articles or commodities must be the ultimate basis of the 
great and permanent foreign trade which we hope to obtain. I shall further 
assume that co-operation or combination between competing concerns will 
be permitted, for that also is entirely essential tb the success and per- 
manency of our foreign trade. To sell our staple articles abroad and with 
profit requires the greatest possible efficiency and economy of operation. 
Competition among ourselves will necessarily increase expenses and reduce 
profits, while co-operation in the proper spirit will give us a larger business 
and greater profits. 

Let us take first merchandise for constant consumption and of rather 
substantial tonnage. It may be practically impossible for any one mill or 
factory to supply the demand and give proper service. Many mills and 
factories prefer to sell only a certain portion of their output abroad and 
to reserve the balance for domestic sale. They, therefore, welcome repre- 
sentation by the selling organization of other concerns which may directly 
compete with them in the domestic market. Each may contract to deliver 
a certain tonnage for each year, and make its manufacturing and selling 
arrangements accordingly. 

Such practice enables the selling organization to give better service, to 
meet all demands, and to maintain a more satisfactory permanent business. 
I have known of instances where it was necessary to divide a single order 
among two or three factories in order to make prompt shipment. In time 
we shall ship more largely from various ports, and in the division of busi- 
ness the location of the factory to the shipping port must be considered. 
On some commodities a difference of even two or three cents a ewt. in the 
freight rate means needed profit, and, of course, represents a saving. Such 
arrangements do not injure any one, and help not only a foreign selling 
organization, but also help our country as a whole in bringing more business 
here at less expense. 

There are also certain articles of consumption in substantial demand 
but of insufficient total tonnage to make the representation of more than 
one manufacturing concern at all necessary, or even advisable. In such 
cases exclusive arrangements on both sides should be made. The selling 
organization has its one commodity to advertise and sell, while the factory 
has one medium through which it sells abroad, or in certain territory, and 
qualifies itself to meet the requirements of that organization. 

It will always be an advantage to be able to give business to the manu- 
facturing concern most in need of it. Herein is one of the essential features 
of the policies advocated. It not only means better service, but it also 
means more steady employment for the workingmen of this country. One 
factory may be dull and another busy, and if both have foreign connections, 
the one lacking in orders should for the time be preferred. 

In all of this the element of good faith on the part of the selling organ- 
ization is of the utmost importance. With the proper co-operative organiza- 
tion and spirit, there need be no danger in this, as all interested will fully 
understand conditions and can be satisfied. 

There is another class which for the purpose of example I will call 
small machinery. Two or more factories may make and sell in the domestic 
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market several different machines, each of which competes in a degree with 
those made by the other factories. If one line of machinery is a little better 
and more expensive than the others, the sale of this machinery and the dis- 
tribution of orders will, in a sense, be automatic. It is an excellent thing 
for the selling organization to represent a line of high-class and a line of 
cheaper machinery. It is thus better enabled to meet the demands of the 
trade and also to meet properly price competition of foreign countries. It 
happens not infrequently that ability to offer a cheap machine in competi- 
tion with foreign machinery results in the sale of a higher-priced machine, 
which we, of course, particularly wish to introduce. 

Where the competing machinery is practically’ equal in price and in 
quality, and it is yet desirable for economical reasons to represent more 
than one manufacturer, the sale of one machine made by each factory, to 
the exclusion of another machine made by the same factory, should be en- 
couraged. In this way two factories, each making two competing machines, 
may be enabled to sell one of its machines abroad, and not the other. While 
this must necessarily lead to some dissatisfaction, it does result in a volume 
of profitable business which could not otherwise be obtained. Each factory 
becomes known, and receives a total adequate volume of business at less 
expense than would be required if it attempted to sell individually in com- 
petition with other American concerns making similar machinery. 

| strongly advocate using both the trade name and the name of the 
manufacturer in advertising and selling merchandise, machinery and 
materials made in this country. An honest and efficiently organized selling 
organization can market the products of a number of, factories more 
efficiently and more profitably than can the factories individually. It is 
only proper that these factories should have created for them a reputation 
and good will which will be enduring. The selling organization should in 
good faith advertise the names and qualities of the factories it represents, 
and should have the spur of possible competition if it fails to develop all 
the business which can be legitimately obtained. If, by reason of slothful- 
ness or of selfishness, the selling organization fails to develop business prop- 
erly, the factory has been advertised and made known so that it may ulti- 
mately through other sources retain or even extend its business. The whole 
spirit of the co-operative policy must be based on good faith and the great- 
est possible efficiency and results. 

Another class of business may or must be divided upon a percentage 
basis. This percentage may be the result of an existing foreign business, 
of the size or importance of the concern in the domestic market, or of the 
amount of capital which each contributes to the selling organization. There 
is some difficulty in maintaining these percentages, but it can be done if 
good faith and good will exist. A shortage at the end of one year may be 
made up the next, or vice versa. 

It would seem generally desirable that patented articles or specialties 
should be sold exclusively, if in small demand, or if high technical knowl- 
edge is essential to efficient salesmanship. The division of interest on such 
articles may lessen efficiency. Considerable co-operation in the way of 
advertising, or of expense on the part of the manufacturers of these articles, 
is important, for if- business is divided expenditures necessarily are also 
divided, and the result is apt to be less satisfactory for all concerned. 
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Competition of some nature, even between American concerns doing 
business abroad, is of value. There need be no monopoly, but to promote 
efficiency the representation of competing concerns on staple commodities, 
and of articles of general use or consumption is important. On specialties 
or articles of small consumption, competing representation may or may not 
be of advantage, according to the character of the article to be sold. 

In some cases it will be desirable to secure the agency for one article 
made by one concern, and to avoid other articles made by the same con- 
cern. The other articles may be sold through other sources, but the round- 
ing out of a proper and adequate line for the selling organization is only 
more important than the danger of assuming the sale of too large a num- 
ber of similar articles. 

If the selling organization is held to results, its policy and that of the 
factories it represents will be harmonious and in the end effective. There 
need be no danger whatever in permitting these practices. A factory or a 
mill which is not getting proper returns may look elsewhere, but if it is 
obtaining sufficient business it need not worry because its competitor is 
also obtaining some. 

In my judgment the success of the selling organization is of primary 
importance, and its judgment as to what it can do or should do may be 
safely follewed. It must be prepared to supply demands and meet com- 
petition. It must also satisfy those it represents. If it fails in either, its 
success is endangered. If it succeeds in both, our country will benefit. 

The basis for the successful operation of a large merchandising con- 
cern doing business abroad must be the sale of staple commodities. These 
in effect may pay expenses but no profit. Their sale also affords greater 
opportunities for the sale of special articles, particularly machinery, for 
which the demand is irregular, but in which our great interest lies. 

It must also be recognized that an efficient selling organization can only 
be maintained at great expense, and that it must have the benefit of sub- 
stantial eapital in order to perform its functions. A small organization 
is not only less efficient, but it necessarily has greater difficulty in raising 
the capital needed. We are a big country and we need big business organ- 
izations to represent us abroad, and to give proper opportunities for the 
abilities of big men. 

Let me urge again that contracts made in this country for the exclusive 
sale of certain goods abroad should be fully protected by law in this country. 
It is today a question whether a factory having sold its goods to a domestic 
dealer, presumably only for domestic re-sale, can forbid that dealer to sell 
its goods abroad, even though the factory has made an exclusive contract 
for its foreign business with another concern. This uncertainty is unfair 
to the foreign agent. He has invested capital. and work in developing his 
foreign market, and should not be obliged to meet the competition of those 
who have invested nothing and may simply have the opportunity of mak- 
ing one sale, even though that be a large one. 

In this same line it is desirable that the Department of Commerce should 
distribute its information and inquiries to those concerns really and legiti- 
mately engaged in foreign business. They are best qualified to handle that 
business and are entitled to first, and, I think, to exclusive consideration. 
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BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Satisfactory progress is reported in the 
referendum of all the banking institutions 
of the country which is being conducted by 
a special committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association in regard to the clear- 
ing and collection of checks. Responses thus 
far received indicate vital interest in the 
topic and are said to promise for the present 
undertaking greater success than has been 
heretofore accorded any national referendum 
on banking problems. 

More than 3,000 replies have already been 
tabulated, and these show that the main 
opposition to the par collection system of 
the Federal reserve banks comes from in- 
terior institutions which complain that the 
present collection plan in actual operation 
deprives them of practically all their rev- 
enue in the way of exchange. 
that instead of 


They assert 
regulating the exchange 
rates, the reserve law works to the elimina- 
tion of exchange receipts entirely or causes 
the country banks to bear expenses which 
should be borne either by the purchaser or 
seller of the commodities that checks are 
issued to cover. 


State Superintendent of Banks, Eugene 
Lamb Richards, of New York was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of the State Bankers of the State of 
New York. 

The executive committee of the trust com- 
pany section of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation recently held a meeting at New 
York to discuss matters of importance to 
the trust companies of the entire country. 


The 1917 meeting of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association is to-be held in Balti- 





more sometime between Sept. 15 and Oct. 
20, 1917. 


The administrative committee has de- 
cided to hold the mid-winter meeting of the 
Executive Council of the Illinois Bankers’ 
Association Wednesday, January 17, at the 
La Salle Hotel. The business meeting will 
be held in the East Room on the mezzanine 
floor and the Good Fellowship dinner in the 
Red Room on the 19th floor. 

It is expected that the report of the 
Special Committee on Bank Supervisien will 
be made at the afternoon meeting and that 
the public announcement will be made with 
an address in the evening, followed by good- 
natured entertainment, with private bank 
supervision as the subject. Charles H. Ire- 
land, the chairman of the executive council, 
will preside. 


Henry T. Bartlett, assistant cashier of 
the First National Bank of Montgomery, 
Ala., has sueceeded McLane Tilton, Jr., as 
secretary of the Alabama Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, who resigned some time ago to devote 
his entire attention to personal matters and 
to better enable him to help the cause of 
the country banks in the matter of exchange 


and the critical problems that confront 
them. 


The State Bankers’ Association of Okla- 
homa held its fourth annual convention at 
Oklahoma City, Dee. 12. 


The Minnesota Bankers’ Association is 
encouraging the forming of county associa- 
tions of bankers throughout the state. A 
number of them have been formed, and have 


(Concluded on page 66) 
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To encourage the debaters and also to en- 
large the membership of the Debate Society, 
of Chicago Chapter, a trophy has been ten- 
dered by President Floreen to be contested 
for by two teams chosen from among mem- 
bers of the Society. The teams have been 
duly chosen and the activities of that 
branch of the Chapter’s work is in full 
sway. Debating is recognized as a great 
help in moulding a young banker’s career. 
This has been proven by the fact that the 
majority of presidents of Chicago Chapter 
have been members of the Debate Society 
and it has also been found that the suc- 
cessful bankers have as a rule enjoyed this 
part of the Chapter activities when they 
were members and attended classes and 
lectures. 


George E. Allen, Educational Director of 
the American Institute of Banking, has been 
given some new duties. His latest appoint- 
ment is to the position as Secretary of the 
newly formed State Bank Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association. Mr. Allen 
has been an invaluable help to the Institute 
and has worked diligently in its behalf. 


James Rattray of Buffalo Chapter was 
one of the leading speakers before a recent 
meeting of the Buffalo Association of Credit 
Men. This furnishes another example of the 
benefits to be derived from the Debate So- 
ciety and the opportunity afforded to pre- 
pare for public speaking in later life, when 
this branch of work is so essential to the 
successful business man. 


Another instance is found in connection 
with the activities of James I. Ennis of 


Chicago Chapter and paying teller of the 
Merchants Loan & Trust Company of Chi- 
eago. Mr. Ennis has delivered several fine 
talks before the local chapter and recently 
presented an illustrated lecture before Mil- 
waukee Chapter on forgeries. 


Omaha Chapter is now boasting of a mem- 
bership in excess of 100. The activity 
shown by the officers and members of Omaha 
Chapter has served to increase interest in 
chapter work and the employes of the banks 
there are eager to join, in the interest of 
their future. 


Chicago Chapter will hold its annual ban- 
quet February 12. This is Lincoln’s birth- 
day, a bank holiday, and falls on Monday. 
Heretofore the yearly banquets have been 
held on Saturday nights, but as many mem- 
bers of Chicago Chapter, who are employed 
in outlying banks which remain open on 
Saturday evenings, have been prevented 
from attending, the Board of Directors felt 
it was only proper that these men should 
be considered, and has therefore set the date 
mentioned. An elaborate program is being 
prepared and some very prominent speakers 
have been asked to talk. 


A committee of the Savings Bank Section 
of the American Bankers’ Association ap- 
peared before the Newlands Committee, in 
connection with that body’s investigation 
into railroad problems. 


The next annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers’ Association will be held 
at Bedford Springs June 7-8. D. S. Kloss, 
Tyrone, Pa., has been re-elected secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association. 
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NOTES OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


Northern Trust Company of Chicago has 
inaugurated a unique service for the con- 
venience of customers that promises to be a 
feature of banking, and which relieves cus- 
tomers of the necessity of making out 
and mailing separate checks in payment of 
personal and household bills. This is done 
by means of a patented multiple check 
system. The depositor issues a single check 
to the bank’s order covering the total of 
all bills to be paid and sends it to the bank 
with a list of the various items. The bank 
then pays these items. The check stub 
automatically becomes a complete expense 
record, which can be filed away and com- 
pared, one month with another. 


F. E. Pearson, Vice-President of the Pipe- 
stone National Bank, of Pipestone, Minn., 
has been chosen Superintendent of Banks in 
Minnesota by Gov. J. A. A. Burnquist, to 
succeed Albert H. Turrittin, whose term ex- 
pires this year. Andrew E. Fritz, of St. 
Cloud, Minn., has been reappointed Public 
Examiner. Mr. Turrittin, the retiring Super- 
intendent of Banks had headed the banking 
department since May, 1914, having been 
chosen to succeed Kelsey S. Chase who re- 
signed to become President of the Peoples 
Bank of St. Paul. Mr. Turrittin previous to 
his appointment to the banking department 
was connected with the Benton County 
State Bank, of Sauk Rapids, Minn. 


John Way and M. Albert Linton were 
recently elected vice-presidents of the Provi- 
dent Life & Trust Company of Philadelphia. 


A Paris, France, branch is to be opened 
by the Guaranty Trust Company of New 





York. The Guaranty Trust Company will 
thus have two branches in Europe, the other 
one being in London, which was established 
several years ago. Opening foreign branches, 
however, is not in accordance with the 
policy of the Guaranty Trust Company 
directors, and it is probable that the estab- 
lishment of the Paris branch will not be 
repeated at any other financial center for 
some time. The directors are of opinion 
that the same benefits can be obtained 
through the establishment of banking con- 
nections or agencies. 


The Third National Bank of Pittsburgh 
early in December took possession of its 
handsome new home. The new quarters are 
and convenient. The bank’s 


deposits are around $2,400,000. 


commodious 


McLane Tilton, president of the First 
National Bank of Pell City, Ala., has insti- 
tuted a campaign in an effort to bring about 
the amendment of the Federal reserve act 
which he believes is discriminatory against 
the country banks of the United States. 
In a letter which he has addressed to the 
approximately 20,000 banking institutions 
of the country which come under this classi- 
fication, Mr. Tilton urges that they advo- 
cate with their respective Representatives 
and Senators the passage of an amendment 
to the reserve act intended to restore ex- 
change conditions as they were prior to the 
enactment of that measure. Such an amend- 
ment is to be introduced in the coming ses- 
sion of Congress by the Democratic House 
Leader, Claude Kitchin. 


Early in December the Oneida County 
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Trust Company of Utica, N. Y., commenced 
business, in new banking quarters. The 
company, which is a reorganization of the 
Second National Bank of Utica. 
running since May 8, 1916. 


has been 


With deposits of $530,297.000 the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York leads all 
other banks in the United States, according 
to figures submitted in response to the last 
eall for a report of condition by the comp- 
troller of the currency. 


National banks in New York City on 
Dec. 6 availed themselves of the rediscount 
privilege under the federal reserve act for 
the first time since the law became effective. 

The Philadelphia Trust Company in the 
last year paid 6 per cent quarterly to stock- 
holders and added $1,000,000 to un- 
divided profits. President Thomas S. Gates 
is highly elated over the bank’s new pension 
plan recently inaugurated. 


over 


A new building for the Mereantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis is under construction, 
covering a full half block, with entrances 
on three streets. There will be an eighteen 
foot basement, a 
stories. 


mezzanine and three 
The exterior is to be of Vermont 
granite. Festus J. Wade is president of the 
hank. 

Hundreds of out-of-town bankers, railroad 
men and captains of industry were present 
at dinner of the Bankers Club of Chicago, 
Dee. 16. at which Frank A. Vanderlip spoke 
on international finance and other problems. 

One of the prettiest bank buildings in 
Chicago’s district recently 
taken possession of by the South Side State 
Bank of Chicago. H. W. Mahan president. 
Chicago is rapidly taking the lead in the 
matter of bank construction. 


outlying was 


The Newmarket Bank of St. Louis is 
scheduled to commence operations Jan. 1. 
The institution will have a state charter, 
paid up capital of $100,000 and surplus 
$10,000. Nat W. Ewing, for many years 
connected with the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis, will be president of 
the baby institution. 

A club has been organized by the em- 
ployees of the Tradesmen’s National Bank 
of Philadelphia, the object of which is the 
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advancement of recreation of its 


members 
and greater co-operation within the institu- 
tion. 


The organization was launched at the 
recent annual dinner, at which Edmund Wil- 
liams, presided. = Mr. 
Williams was chosen president of the club; 
L. P. Weber, paying teller, was elected vice- 
president; Miss Homan, 


and M. H. Warner, manager of 


assistant cashier, 


Daisy secretary. 
the transit 
department, treasurer. 


Robert P. 
cashier of 


Robinson, heretofore assistant 
the Central. National Bank of 
Wilmington, Del.. has been promoted to the 
presidency of the institution. Mr. Robinson 
connected with the Central Na- 
tional since 1888, except for a period of two 
vears during which time he acted as See- 
retary to United States Senator L. H. Ball. 
He started in the banking field as a mes- 
the Central National and has 
advanced by progressive stages to his pres- 


has been 


senger for 


ent office as president. 

In the vear ended Dec. 4 deposits of the 
Garfield Park State Savings Bank, Chicago. 
have grown from $1,110,461 to $1,542,282. 
an increase in twelve months of 38 per cent. 
Savings deposits rose $258,564 or 65 per 
cent. Earnings for the year are around 15 
per cent. 

Greenebaum Sons Bank & Trust Company 
is distributing a reproduction of the oldest 
first mortgage coupon bonds of record in 


Chieago, negotiated by the Greenebaum 
3anking House in 1858. The mortgage, 


which was $4.000, is divided into four $1.000 
coupon and the form of bond and 
coupon is similar to the First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds of today. 


bonds 


Turn to the Index ‘‘Lawyers’’ in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
read the first few pages. They will 
interest you. 


The United Savings Bank of Detroit has 
reduced its interest rate from 4 to 3% per 
cent after adherence to the larger rate for 
fifteen years. Depreciation of the value 
of money in this country since the begin- 
ning of the war is given as the cause. 

An ageney of the Bank of British West 
Africa, Limited, has been opened in New 
York in charge. of Robert Roland Appleby. 
The New York agency will issue letters of 
credit, make remittances by draft or cable, 


eget eee Or 
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Five Sizes o 


Case Tractors 


t 

t 

' 

Whatever the size of his place, the progressive farmer 

: may now buy a Case tractor to fit his exact needs. For 
the smaller and medium-sized farm he may choose from 

i our line of small tractors. For the extremely large farms, 

; plantations: and ranches, he may select from the larger 
models. For certain work and localities one of our eight 
sizes of steam tractors will be found an exceptionally good 
investment. There is a size and kind for every farm. 


This complete line of Case tractors makes it rnnecessary 
for any farmer to experiment with lesser-known and un- 
tried machines. For 75 years the Case name has been 
known throughout the world amongst farmers. All men 
realize that the Case sets the pace and furnishes the 
standards by which others are judged. 


Thousands of Case tractors are in use today throughout 
the country. All farmers who own Case tractors unite in 
showing new economies, less work, greater returns. Fewer 
men and horses are needed. Plowing and threshing, as 
well as other farm work, are done quickly at the 
exact time when they should be done. There 
are no costly delays, no dependence. 

All those who want to keep in touch with farm prog- 
ress so they may give sound advice, should have a copy 
of the new Case catalog—75Sth anniversary number. 
This describes all Case tractors, together with Case 
road-building machinery, threshers, baling presses, 


silo fillers, automobiles, etc. A copy will be furnished 
free, upon request. 


The Sien of J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company, Inc. The Sien ot 
Excellence FOUNDED 1842 echanical 


Excellence 
the 
World Over 





a 235 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. (483) 


Advertise-in THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY. 
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and negotiate or collect bills payable in 
England, West Africa, Canary Islands and 
Morocco. 

The capital of Foreman Brothers Banking 
Company has been recommended increased 
from $1,000,000 to $1.500,000 by the direc- 
tors. Stockholders will meet Jan. 9 to 
ratify the issue. which will be subscribed 
for and paid in cash by present share- 
holders. 


For Safety and Service, send your legal 
work to Bonded Attorneys listed in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
List of Attorneys. 

R. E. Saunders, agent of the National 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 10 Wall Street, 
New York, has received cable advice that the 
bank has opened branches in Nairobi, Mom- 
basa, British East Africa, and in Tanga. 
Dar-es-Salaam, East Africa. 


General Wendell P. Bowman has_ been 
chosen chairman of the Board of the Ger- 
man-American Title & Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, and Oscar C. Schmidt of 
Hecker & Company has been elected first 
vice-president. The German-American Title 
& Trust has a capital of $500,000, surplus 
and profits of over $450,000 and deposits of 
over two millions,of dollars. 

The First National Bank of Philadelphia, 
William A. Law. president, is distributing 
a photographic reproduction of the original 
charter of the institution. which was the 
first national bank charter issued. Every 
patriotic American should know that the 
first bank chartered in the United States 
under the National Bank Act was the First 
National Bank of Philadelphia, and it is still 
doing business. 

A trust company service, the value of 
which is not generally known, is that in- 
volved in the direct custody of securities 
in behalf of customers. This and other 
points concerning this “custody” service are 
brought out in a 75-page book, “The Safe- 
Keeping of Securities,” just issued by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
The company offers to send the book free 
to those interested. 

Reginald W. Pressrich, for three years 
vice-president of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, of New York, in charge of the bond 
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and investment department, has resigned 
and Morris K. Parker has been appointed 
Mr. Pressrich will continue 
bond business under the name 
R. W. Pressrich & Company. 


in his place. 
in the of 


William C. Tompkins has resigned as 
auditor of the Third National Bank, of St. 
Louis, Mo., to accept a position with the 
First and Old Detroit National Bank, of 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. Tompkins had _ been 
auditor of the Third National for the past 
four years and previous to that time was 
connected with the First National Bank, of 
Chicago. 

The first counterfeit $20 federal reserve 
note to be made is being circulated. It is 
on the Philadelphia Federal Reserve Bank, 
bears the check letter B, and is of such poor 
quality as to be readily detected. 

The Harriman National Bank ad- 
vised its shareholders that at the annual 
meeting, to be held Jan. 9, there will be 
submitted a recommendation by the direc- 
tors that the capital be increased from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. and that in the 
event of the passage of the necessary reso- 
lution by the vote of shareholders owning 
at least two-thirds of the stock of the bank, 
5,000 new shares will be offered for sub- 
scription to shareholders of record Jan. 9, 
pro rata, at par, or $100 per share. Coinci- 
dently, at the first meeting of the board 
in January, it is the intention of the bank 
to declare a cash dividend of 100 per cent. 
This dividend may be utilized in payment 
of their subscription to the new stock. It 
is the intention of the directors later to 
initiate the payment of regular semi-annual 
dividends. 


has 


Henry C. Moore has resigned as director 
of the Trenton Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, of Trenton, N. J., in order to devote 
his time to the presidency of the Broad 
Street National Bank, of Trenton, 
office he assumed on Novy. 27. 


which 


Morris J. Dumont has been appointed an 
assistant secretary of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. He has been con- 
nected with the company for sixteen years. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
recently voted to distribute $300,000 among 
its employes, who number around 1,000. In 
addition the dividend rate was increased to 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Blackstone Motor Company is producing a 
high-grade, light six-cylinder pleasure car at $845.00, 
made up of standard parts of proved ability. 


The Company hasitsown factory located at Momence, 
Illinois ; has a number of agents in the field whose esti- 
mates from the territory organized aggregate a sale of 
8,000 cars for the next twelve months, and sufficient 
orders secured with cash deposits to warrant full 
factory operation. 


The Company is operating along the most economical 
lines consistent with the manufacture of a high-grade 
automobile which assures its success. 


The Blackstone Motor Company is incorporated 
in the State of Delaware with a capitalization of One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars ($100,000.00) divided into 
ten thousand shares (par value $10.00) all Common, 
fully paid and non-assessable. 


OFFICERS 
ROBERT CRAIG, President 
ERNEST OBERBECK W. C. TENWICK 
Vice-President and General Manager Secretary and Treasurer 
REFERENCES 
First National Bank, Momence, Illinois 
Guarantee Trust & Savings Bank, 63rd & Green Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


We respectfully request that you recommend 
some one in your locality capable of 
representing us 


BLACKSTONE MOTOR COMPANY 


610-22 Quincy St. Factory 
Chicago, IIl. Momence, III. 
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5 per cent quarterly and a special extra 
cash dividend of 124% per cent authorized. 
This is certainly a sign of prosperity for 
the Guaranty. 

The employes of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York have just issued 
the first number of the “Commerce 
Monthly,” a magazine edited and published 
by them and devoted to their interests. It 
is the purpose of the “Commerce Monthly” 
to develop co-operation among the several 
hundred clerks of the institution, to encour- 
age thrift, to establish the foundation for a 
real educational impetus and especially to 
provide a medium for the exchange of ideas 
among the clerks. as well as to promote 
their mutual welfare. 

The Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neapolis is distributing to interested parties 
reproductions of advertisements which have 
recently been placed by the bank. The 
“ads” depict the quality of service and the 
co-operation between the bank and the 
public. 


BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
NEWS 
Continued from page 60% 

-tarted working in conjunction with civic 
and agricultural societies for the betterment 
of conditions generally. One instance of the 
way the county associations work is cited 
from Pennsylvania County. The members 
arranged to find out how many farmers in 
each community would be interested in the 
purchase of dairy cows. If sufficient in- 
terest is shown, the association will pur- 
chase stock and sell to farmers at cost, 
and thus foster a dairy interest. Other en- 
terprises fostered are the building of silos, 
and other items. 

The Mississippi Bankers’ Association has 
fixed dates for its 1917 convention. The 
executive committee announces that the an- 
nual meeting will be held at Greenville, 
Miss., on May 22 and 23. 

Apparently there is going to be quite a 
contest for the treasurership of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association at the next con- 
vention. Several candidates who have un- 
successfully aspired in the past intend com- 
ing out in 1917. It is understood that there 
is already a boom on to bring the treasurer- 
ship to the Northwest. With this object 


in view it is said that James D. Hoge of 
the Union Savings and Trust Company of 
Seattle is to be backed by the west. N. P. 
Gatling of the Chatham and Phenix 
National of New York who was extremely 
close to realizing his ambition at Seattle is 
to try again while Frank D. Brundage of 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuehne of New York is 
said to be contemplating entering the race. 
All in all it looks like a lively race. 

The recently organized State Bank Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association 
is soliciting the enrollment of state bankers. 
In a letter sent out by George E. Allen, the 
secretary, bankers are asked what they 
think of the following three questions, and 
are requested to join the section in order 
that they might aid in the solution of the 
problems presented: 1—What relationship, 
if any, should exist between state banks and 
the Federal Reserve System; under what 
conditions, if any, should state banks be- 
come members of the system? 2—TIs uni- 
formity of state banking laws desirable, 
and if so, how can uniform legislation be 
obtained? 3—What is the proper system of 
clearing and collecting checks, and how can 
such system be established and maintained ? 





Have Good Eyes 


for a Lifetime 


At Bankers’ Desks; from the presi- 
dents to bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers; in the tellers’ cages; there 
is close work; frequently under artificial light 
that puts an intense strain upon the Eyes. 

Neglect may mean serious Eye Trouble— 
impairment of vision—a loss of efficiency for 
the daily tasks. 

Overwork, neglect and improper care have 
no place in nature's ‘‘wise intents.’’ Nature 
never intended that eyes should wear out. 

Many Eye Troubles are serious only when 
neglected. A slight irritation, inflamation, 
itching, watering, or redness of the Eyes, 
usually requires only rest, care and a sooth- 
ing lotion for quick and permanent relief. 
Glasses should be a last— 
not a first—resort. 

Merely keep your Eyes 
normal. ‘First aid to 
overworked Eyes” is sup- 

lied by Murine Eye 
Remedy. A handy bottle 
and dropper should be in 
every desk. You will best 
appreciate its soothing, 
strengthening and healing 
properties from personal 
use. 

Murine was first com- 
pounded by successful Occu- 
lists for use in their private 
practice. Through its merits 
it has become the standard of 
Eye Remedy quality through- 
out the world. 


All Druggists sell and recommend Murine Eye 
Remedy. 


Our “Book or THE Ere” mailed upon request. 


Murine Eye Remedy Co.—Chicago 
RS SRR 









PORTS 


CO., ENGINEERS 
ANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


We Want a Live Agent in Every City in the 
United States for the 


Classic Car 


“Class in Every Line”’ 


To a limited number of substantial dealers we offer an exceptional 
business opportunity. 
We are closing contracts for territory but can still accommodate a few 
high-grade dealers who are prepared to act at once. 


The ‘‘Classic’’ is designed by the well known firm of Automobile Engineers, 
Reed & Glaser, of pemeenpete. Indiana, and is being assembled at the plant of 
the Classic Motor Car Corporation i in Chicag go. 

The new ‘‘Classic’’ 4-40 is built along the lines of the advance 1917 models, 


and is fully guaranteed. Service stations are being established wherever agencies 


are opened up. 
THE “CLASSIC’S’’?’ SPECIFICATIONS 
The well known Lycoming Motor, the *‘Dyneto” Two-Unit Starting and Lighting 


Sytem with the Bendix Drive; front and rear springs semi- -elliptic; rear axle 
*“Gemco”™ full floating type with ball and roller bearings: demountable rims; tires 
32 x 4; wheel base 114 inches. 
The body of the Classic is of the advanced 1917 type, full five passenger with 
auxiliary seats, convertible to a seven-passenger car. 
Electric lights ; Stewart-Warner Speedometer; dash lamp; clock; and carburetor 
control on instrument board within easy reac 
Equipment of the “‘Classic’’ is electric eal starter; electric head lights with 
dimming switch; electric tail light; electric horn with button on steering head; 
speedometer with trip and season odometer; rain-vision ventilating plate-glass 
windshield. Rear tire irons; extra demountable rim; one-man top with jiffy cur- 
tains and slip cover; Stewart-Warner Vacuum System with 15-gallon tank mounted 
in the rear integral with the rear tire irons. Nickel bump rod on front of frame. 
High pressure grease and oil gun, full set of tools, tire pump, jack and repair kit. 


CLASSIC GRAY is the standard color, other colors extra. 


For full information as to terms, address 


Classic Motor Company 


Executive Offices Factory 
Consumers Building 77th and Wallace Sts. 
Chicago Chicago 
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of Public Utility and Industrial Properties 
REPORTS—VALUATIONS—ESTIMATES 


43 Exchange Place .......... New York 


London San Francisco Chicago 
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ably received, that it is our intention to continue to take an active part in keeping this 
subject before the public. 





With this object in view, we have prepared a Revised Edition containing additional data, 
including the amendments to the Federal Reserve Act affecting Acceptances, as passed during 
the recent session of Congress, and a short treatise on the Federal Bill of Lading Act, which 
has an important bearing on Acceptances. 


Copies can be had on application. 


The American Exchange National Bank 


128 Broadway NEW YORK CITY | 


This Space For Galle 
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MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK| | LLOYDS BANK 
ee LIMITED. 
CAPITAL += -+ = §$ 3,000,000 sia aeeainin 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS- 3,250,000 | Head Office: 
DEPOSITS - - - 685,000,000 | 71, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


(85 = £1.) 
OFFICERS Capital Subscribed - $ 156,521,000 
EUGENE V. R. THAYER, President 


‘ 25,043,360 
ALFRED L. RIPLEY, First Vice-President Te Ee op mapaeine 
CHARLES B. WIGGIN, Vice-President Reserv . 18,000,000 
ORRIN G. WOOD, Vice-President a es 
A. P. WEEKS, Vice-President . « 669,79 
EDWARD Hi. GLEASON, Vice-President ee, & ee 
DAVID M. OSBORNE, Vice-President Advances, &c. - - 282,679,485 
HORATIO G. CURTIS, Vice-President ao oe 5 
FREDERICK C. WAITE, Cashier THIS BANK HAS 900 OFFICES IN 
WILLIAM F. BURDETT, Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES H. RAMSAY, Assistant Cashier ENGLAND AND WALES. 
WILLIAM R. WHITTEMORE, Assistant Cashier ; i 
ERNEST A. JAMES, Assistant Cashier Colonial and Foreign Department: 


ARTHUR T. SPRING, Assistant Cashier 17, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
GEORGE B. BACON, Credit Manager —— 


French Auxiliary: LLOYDS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED, 





WE INVITE YOUR INSPECTION AND PATRONAGE |_with Offices at Paris, Bordeaux, Biarritz & Havre. | 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., Required by the Act of Congress, Aug. 24, 1912. 

of the Rand-MecNally Bankers’ Monthly SNE so o:d:0e-cesaretelee Monthly 
Chicago, Illinois, for 
State or ILLINOIS 

County or Cook 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 


Geo. K. Reed , who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of the Rand-MecNally Bankers’ Monthly, 

and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to . 


wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
PusLisHER: Rand McNally & Company, 536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 
Epiror: Frank M. Huston, 4838 Kenmore Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Manaaine Epiror: None. 
Business ManaGEr: Geo. K. Reed, 670 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. : 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY—A Corporation. 
Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. McNally, Trustees of Estate of Andrew McNally, Deceased, 536-538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago; James McNally, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; Sabina R. Arnold, Western Springs, Illinois; Mrs. Wm. H. 
Milchsack, Nazareth, Pennsylvania; Geo. A. Poole, 83 W. Harrison St., Chicago; Theo Theis, 2729 Pine Grove Ave., 
Chicago; Illinois -Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, executors, Luther H. Peirce, deceased; Effie S. Payne, 559 Surf 
8t., a Chas. M. Sturges, 1222-19 S. La Salle St., Chicago; Mary A. B. Mackenzie, 1161 Monadnock Bldg., 
Chicago; E. C. Buehring, 536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago; Wm. Hessert, 425 Arlington Place, Chicago; Julia Hessert, 
_ oe Place, Chicago; Gustave Hessert, Jr., Trustee for Marie Hessert and Fred Hessert, 536-538 S. Clark 
* cago. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none so state.) 
We do not know of any 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
Person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as 80 stated by him. GEO. K. REED, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day, 9 S ; M. J. StaNTON | Business Manager 
(SEAL.] ( e , (My commission expires Dec. 8, 1918.) 
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AND REPORTS 


& CO., ENGINEERS 
ANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


Central-State National Bank The First National Bank 


OCILLA, GA. 
Capital Stock - - - $75,000.00 


? | Surplus and Profits - — 34,000.00 
Capital and Surplus $1,000,000.00 | $109,000.00 


Deposits - - - - - 275,000.00 
Our Service is Prompt and Efficient OFFICERS 


: M. J. PAULK, Pres. J. E. HOWELL, Vice-Pres, 
TEST IT R. H. JOHNSON, Cash. RAY CADWELL, A. Cash. 


B/L drafts and other collections on || || W* *OUEI retast and careful attentions” 
emphis and vicinity a specialty STATE AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


Memphis, Tennessee 


C. A. PRATT, President R. H. THOMPSON, Cashier 


Continental ana Commercial E. G. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. W. B. KENNEDY, Ass't Cashier 


B. P. KIDD, Vice-Pres, E. M. HARRINGTON, Ass't Cashier 


National Bank ~—_— 
, “ss EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
of Chicago LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


CAPITAL, Paid Up - - = $ 300,000 


Capital $21,500,000 SURPLUS and Undivided Profits 245,000 


DEPOSITS - - - - 2,100,000 | 


SURPLUS () () We Solicit y c i i 
» § | your Arkansas Collections, particularly 
and PROFITS $11,50 ) (00 your Little’ Rock Items. Correspondence Invi 


Correspondence Invited } 


: 


Grorce M. Rernotps . . President 

ArTHUR REYNOLDS . . . . . Vice-President 

Ratpo VAN VECHTEN . . Vice-President 

ALEX. ROBERTSON . . . Vice-Presiaent 

HerRMAN WALDECK . e - Vice-President 
JounC.Crarr . . - « Vice-President 

James R. CHAPMAN . . Vice-President 

WituramM T. BRUCKNER . . . Vice-President 

Joun R. WasHBURN - « « Vice-President 
NatHanieL R. Losco . - Cashier | {| 
a . _— es ; Assistant ry — e | . 

EORGE B.SmitrH . . - Assistant Cashier | | Th S f S l 
Witser Hatrery . . . . Assistant Cashier IS pace or ate 
H. Erskine SmitH ... . © Assistant Cashier 
Witson W. LaMPERT - .  « Assistant Cashier 
Dan Norman . . . . © Assistant Cashier 
GeorceE A. Jackson Assistant Cashier 
Joun F. Crappock . Manager Credit De partment 
JoserH McCurracnh Manager Foreign Department 
R.G. Danretscn’ . Manager Transit Department 





—_— es aon 5 ; one ome Sata eae 


Northwestern National Bank 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Established 1872 


EDWARD W. DECKER, President ROBERT E. MACGREGOR, Cashier 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, Vice-President S. H. PLUMMER, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES A. LATTA, Vice-President H. P, NEWCOMB, Ass’t Cashier 
ALEX. V. OSTROM, Vice-President W. M. KOON, Ass’t Cashier 

WM. E. BRIGGS, Vice-President HENRY J. RILEY, Ass’t Cashier 


TOTAL RESOURCES - - $54,000,000 
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REPORTS 


ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


OWEN T. REEVES, Jr. . « oe » PREMDENS 
MERRILLW. TILDEN. . .. .Vice-PRESIDENT 
CHARLES FERNALD .. .. .. .Vice-PRESIDENT 
GEORGE M. BENEDICT .. . . .. CASHIER 
FREDERICK N. MERCER... Ass’? CASHIER 


= . i iP. Gave... '*s «ieere > 
The First National HARRY P GATES os ++ Ass'n Casnter 


. Ass’t CasHIER 


Bank of Chicago sae ee 


Welcomes and appreciates the 
accounts of banks and bankers. 
Its extensive clientele, develop- 
ed during more than fifty years 
of consistent, considerate ser- 
vice, is splendid endorsement Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
of the agreeable and satisfac- 

tory relations maintained with Capital and Surplus 


correspondents. $1,000,000.00 


Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 Has the Same Facilities for Reserve Deposits 
as Any Other Chicago Bank 


JAMESB.FORGAN, F.O. WETMORE, pean : 
Chairman of Board. President. SS 


To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock 
Business, this Bank offers exceptional Advantages, 
and solicits correspondence as to terms and facilities 


**Business as Usual’’ 
NEW MORRISON HOTEL 


5 2 Y “The Hotel of Perfect Service”’ 
ears 
Boston Oyster House 


a National “The Best Place to Eat” 


Bank 


_ RESOURCES 
= $45,000,000.00 


F. 0. WATTS, President 


T. Wright, Vice-Pres, "AP. i While busily rebuilding the second section (cor. 
RS td te eerie teat Cont Clark and NMedienn} of the New Morrison, the = 
Ww Ww wn * E.C. Stuart, Asst.Cash section gives its ‘‘Perfect Service’ for which it is fa- 
»W. Smith, Vice-Pres. M. E. Holderness . mous. No noise, dust or confusion penetrates from 
F.K. Houston, Vice-Pres. Asst. Cash. the construction work to the present structure where 
J.R.Cooke,Cashier © W.C.Tompkins,Auditor. “business is as usual”. The only indulgence we ask 
of our patrons is to order your accommodations as 

much 1n advance as possible to avoid disappointment. 


‘In the Heart of the Chicago Loop”’ 
Clark and Madison Streets 
1-1-19 Personal Management of Harry C. Moir 
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ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS 


Town and County Name 








Town and County | Name 


CALIFORNIA PENNSYLVANIA n 


sStockton**t 8’n Joaquin WEBSTER, WEBSTER & | sEaston**t..North’pton| KIRKPATRICK & MAX- 
BLEWETT. | WELL. 


| 
| 
||, MS ______§ 
KENTUCKY |  $OUTH CAROLINA 











sCovington**t ...Kenton BURCH, PETERS & CON. | ‘Conway*tt ath sna 


ALouisville**t . Jefferson sNOW-CHURCH & CO. Legal | __WASHINGTON 
Department. PracticeinState || 
nd federal court. Desposi- 
tions taken before W.M. Sale. 
Notary Public. Reference: 
a bank or trust company 

ouisville, rar 


| aDayton**t.. Columbia | ROY R. CAHIL 
| 
| 
BURCH. PETERS & | =a 
aNewport** ..Campbell CR ROLLY. Geneval prac | Halifax* et Halifax ALFRED WHITMAN, B.A., 


Kennewick*® ...Benton MOULTON & JEFFREY. 
NOVA SCOTIA 





L.L.B., Barrister, Solicitor, 
tice. and Notary Public, 8 Prince 
| Street. Particular attention 
NORTH CAROLINA | given to collections, mercan- 
cir taemagi animes: | sina imines {If | fw and es business. 
Elizabeth City**t W. A. WORTH. Successor to | eee. eee 
7 | Royal Bank of Canada, Hali- 
Fenquntenk | Weeth & Pugh. | fax; A. and W. Smith & 
| Co., Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
OHIO Knauth, Nachod & Kihne, 
| 
| 
| 


Bankers, New York City and 
; . a 
sCincinnati**} Hamilton BORA mea ee Bk ae Whitman, Attorneys-at-Law, 


Refer to Brighton German | Pemberton Bldg., Boston, 
Bank Co. | Mass. 


Leipzig, Germany; Elder & 


Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 
County Seat. *Money Order Office. *Express Office. tTelegraph Station. {State Capital 





SIXTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


| Old Colony Trust Company of Boston was incorporated May 8th, 1890, and while 
it is not, comparatively speaking, an old banking institution, it holds a position in 
the public confidence of which its officers and directors are justly proud. 


With resources in excess of One Hundred and Twenty-five Million Dollars, it ranks 
as the sixth largest trust company in the United States. 


(id (olony Trust [ompany 


17 COURT STREET are a 
S52 TEMPLE PLACE BOSTON 222 BO 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1817.) * 


Paid-up Capital - - $17,500,000.00 


Reserve Fund - 13,375,000.00 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 17,500,000.00 


<S $48,375,000.00 
Aggregate Assets 3lst March, 1916. $310,327,208.00 
J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager. 


341 BRANCHES and AGENCIES in the Australian. States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea), and London. 
The Bank transacts every description of Australian Banking Business. Ww ool and other Produce Credits arranged. 


Head Office: GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY. Lontion Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. C. 
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CITIZENS 
STATE 
BANK 
Goldfield, lowa 


4 Chas. A. Dieman & Co. 
Architects 


Base course of gray 
granite terra cotta 
and trim of white 
enamel terra cotta 


TERRA COTTA BANK FRONTS 


Mr. B. W. McElhinney, cashier of bank 
above, says: ‘‘We are more than pleased with the 
terra cotta we got of you and wish to express 
our appreciation for the prompt and careful 
way in which you got the work out for us.” 


MIDLAND TERRA COTTA CO. 


1515 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING = CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EXAMiNATIONS AND REPORTS 


CONT’L & COM'L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


| H. M. BYLLESBY & CO., ENGINEERS | 


ALBERT T. BACON 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


901 Continental and Commercial 


Bank Building 


208 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Wabash 6616 


GEORGE H. BREWER & COMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS AUDITORS SYSTEMATIZERS 


CHICAGO: 
Tribune Building 
MILWAUKEE : 
Welis Building 


CONSTRUCTIVE ACCOUNTING 
AUDITS AND INVESTIGATIONS 
SYSTEMS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


THE BANK ADVERTISING | 


that made 


A MILLION DOLLAR BANK 


Out of a Building and Loan Association 
Tt will boost your business. 
It will put ‘ginger’? into it. 
It will make people think 
yours is the only bank. 
Aservice worth ten times its price, and then some | 
Sold only by mail 
E. L. MILLER 
PERU ~ + - = INDIANA 





BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF 


ACCOUNTANTS 
ORGANIZATiON 


AUDITORS 


ENGINEERS 


General Offices: Chicago--New York 


Offices in other principal cities 


Do Business by Mail 


It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. 
Our catalogue contains vital information on Mail 
Advertising. Also prices and quantity on 6,000 
national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 

Cheese Box Mfrs. Farmers 

Tin Can Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 

Railroad Employees 
Contractors, Etc., Etc. 

Write for this valuable reference book; also 

prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 

Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross-Gould, 1001 Olive Street, St. Louis 
Ross-Gould 
Mailing 


PAGE TWO 


Ch let Ths send 


BUILDER 


THE HOGGSON 
BUILDING METHOD | 


A Single Contract and a guaranteed limit 
of cost for a complete building operation. 
Send for Literature. 
HOGGSON BROTHERS 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


NEW YORK BOSTON NEW HAVEW 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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